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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I myself will be the shepherd of my 
sheep.—Ezek. 34 : 15. 


Living people prove that they are alive by the 
way in which they resist. Dead people make no re- 
sistance. ‘*A dead fish will float down-stream, but 
it takes a live one to swim against the current.’"" We 
are all the time pounded “by currents that would carry 
us in the wrong direction. To move with them classes 
us among those who are either already dead or are 
moving on to their death, To move vigorously, en- 
thusiastically, persistently, successfully against these 
innumerable currents proves that we have life: a life 
more powerful than anything that can oppose itself to 
us. But the only life of which this can be said is the 
life of Jesus Christ. His resistance to the down-stream 
tug always succeeds. When we let him, as our Life, 
do the resisting, it is a joy to be opposed as we watch 
him invariably win. 

a 


follower of -the Lord, ‘‘is Spirit-filled missionaries."’ 
Only Spirit-filled Christians make the very atmosphere 
around them a place of miracle. And that is what 
God wants to do with every one who bears the name 


of Christ. 
sx 
When Criticizing 


Many an unpleasant thing needs to be done in a 
pleasant way. Teachers, and parents, and people in 
business life who are responsible for the work of 
others must from time to time speak in criticism or 
point out how an improvement can be made in the 
way of doing things. Such a word of criticism, or 
correction, or of suggested improvement can have 
the effect of being eithera shove down or a lift up. It 
can come to the one addressed as a slap in the face, 


. or as a heart ip of the hand. The word can be 
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' A Postscript to Kipling’s “ If 


By an admirer of Kipling, who feels the need of outside 
aid in climbing those steep Ifs of his, and who 
fancies the “son” may feel the same 

ADDIE, let not my stirring Ifs betray you 
On youth’s bared arni alone,—a reed, to trust ; 

Nor need my Ifs, like beetling crags, dismay you 

When Truth reminds in whisper: Boy, you’re dust. 
Yon kingly youth, of God and maid begotten,— 

My every If he dared,—and brought to pass: 
In Sweat ard blood achieved, they’re not forgotten ; 

Clasp Him! Press on! You're in His victor class. 


JAmMEs WALTER LowrlIE. 


There ave thirteen questions to which the Investiga- 
tion Editor of The Sunday School Times would like 
your answers, at once. You ll find them on the next 


page. 





a 
In the Mining Country 


Digging for gold must be exciting business. If 
one is where gold is constantly being turned up, he 
knows that any moment may make himrich, In spite 
of uncertainty and disappointment, he keeps on 
eagerly. How many of us have tried real gold mining in 
the Bible? When one has begun to have some experi- 
ence of what it means to discover gold nuggets there 
that are more precious than anything else in the world, 
he knows that there is nothing to be compared with the 
thrill and inspiration of this sort of mining. The 
Psalmist knew what it meant when he said : 


** I rejoice at thy word, 
As one that findeth great spoil’? (Psa. 119 : 162). 


God’ s Word is the greatest ‘« spoil’’ that can ever come 
into our possession. But we cannot begin to get all 
that it means for us until we have given Him all that 
there is of us. Merely reading and studying his Word 





ter, or even a Christian missionary, without life-saving 
results to show for his life work. There is no assur- 


to defeat the whole thing. Love is a paying pro- 
position ; unlove is a dead loss. 
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What Does God’s Forgiveness Accomplish ? 


T IS a humiliating thing to admit that we need to 
be forgiven. Most of us would rather assume the 
gracious réle of forgiving some one else than 

get down into the lowly place of asking for forgive- 
ness. But we cannot do any forgiving until we have 
been forgiven. 

If we are tempted to ask impatiently, «‘ Why all this 
talk about forgiveness, anyway ?’’ it is time we looked 
certain facts more squarely in the face, The Bible 
does not get three chapters on its way before God's 
forgiveness is seen to be the only hope of the race and 
the world ; and sixty-six books later on, the last verse 
of the last chapter is a prayer for the forgiving grace 
of God through the Lord Jesus to continue to be with 
those whom his forgiveness has made what they are. 
The forgiveness of God is the pivot of the universe. 
Can we give an intelligent answer as to what it really 
is, and what it accomplishes? Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper, in his strong word to preachers in this issue, 
says that ‘‘the man in the crowd’’ has little or no 
knowledge of the religious meaning of the word ‘* for- 
giveness,’’ He is unquestionably right. 

Forgiveness is simply the act of a great giver. The 
word itself means to give greatly, thoroughly. There 
is nothing grudging or stingy, halting, scanty or un- 
certain, in God's giving. It is the giving of one who 
can make only such gifts as a king can make. But 
gifts, we say, are one thing; forgiveness is an- 
other. We welcome everything good as a gift from 
God ; but why should we need his forgiveness ? 

To get the answer, we must face the fact of sin. 
One who has ever sinned has injured God, done him 
an injustice, treated him unfairly ; taken as one’s own 
what did not belong to one’s self, but belonged to God: 
robbed God, therefore. A single act of such sin has 
several results. It breaks our relations with God, 
puts us over against him, as a thief is over against the 
man whom he is robbing. It causes both God and 
ourselves an irreparable loss. And it destroys our 
power to stop sinning : the moment sin came into the 
human race, men’s power to do right was perma- 
nently paralyzed ; they were left helpless, impotent. 

So we sinners can neither pay back to God what 


we have robbed him of, nor can we stop robbing 
him. We are utterly separated from him by our acts 
and our attitude, Our only hope is, not what we 
may do about it, but what he may do about it ; for 
we can do nothing. 

Therefore God's forgiveness looms large as the 
one and only possible hope in our outlook. Why do 
we need his forgiveness? Because we owe him a 
debt that we can never repay. Because we have sev- 
ered our relations with him, cut ourselves off eter- 
nally from him ; and as in him alone is life, our only 
hope of life is a restoration of those relations, which 
we cannot accomplish. And because we need a 
power which of ourselves we have forever lost, in 
order to keep from continuing to rob him, with the 
resulting eternal separation from him. 

God has got to be a great Giver to meet any such 
needs as these. As a sinning minister said, with 
agony in his face and voice as he told of his own life 
wrecked through sin, ‘*I want you to tell mecf a great 
gospel. Oh, it must bea great gospel if it is going 
to do me any good,.’’ But God's forgiveness zs a great 
gospel; it is great giving, thorough giving, giving 
such as only a king could conceive and carry through. 

His forgiveness wipes out the debt ; he himself, 
the one who has been robbed and defrauded, cancels 
the obligation of the thief. All record of anything 
and everything that we have stolen from him he wipes 
off the books and out of his memory. He voluntarily 
renounces his right to demand justice of the offender. 
‘TI, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions 
for mine own sake; and I will not remember thy 
sins’’ (Isa, 43 : 25). 

God's forgiveness restores our relationship to him. 
It stops the war between God and man that man 
started, It brings together these two who were over 
against each other. The man who was cut off by his 
own act from Him who alone is Life God brings back 
to Himself and into His own very life. 

And with the canceling of the debt, and the restor- 
ing of the relations, God's forgiveness then gives 
to the forgiven one power instead of paralysis, om- 
nipotence for impotence. It enables the one forgiven 
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to stop robbing God ; to cease from sinning. It is 
the miracle of the ages and of eternity. He forgives 
men ‘‘ that they may turn from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive remission of sins and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith’’ (Acts 26 : 18), 

What God's forgiveness has done and is doing for 
us he wants to have repeated and expressed through 
us in our dealings with each other. God forgives us 
that we may forgive each other. We are made in the 
image of God ; and what we do for and against each 
other is constantly showing forth either what we have 
done against God or what he has done for us. We 
must never forget, of course, that God's forgiveness of 


man’s sin is wholly unique: only God can exercise - 


such forgiveness ; and no man by forgiving a fellow- 
nian can accomplish that which God's forgiveness of 
man accomplishes, But there are striking similarities 
between men's forgiveness and God's forgiveness. 

When one sins against us, for example, he injures 
us, robs us, defrauds us. He breaks the relationship 
between the two. Our forgiveness of him must do 
three things, which have been well stated in this way : 
‘¢1, The remission of the right to demand justice of 
the offender. 2. The dismissal of resentful feelings. 
3. The actual revival of the feelings of good will.’’ 
There may, of course, be circumstances which make 
it necessary for us to insist upon the restoration of 
property, both for the sake of the offender and on 
account of our own needs or the needs of those de- 
pendent upon us. But even in such cases there can 
be true and complete forgiveness of the offender before 
the restoration of property is made. 

And there is this striking and necessary likeness 
between God's forgiveness of us and our forgiveness of 
others. As God's forgiveness of us is a miracle, so 
our true forgiveness of others is a miracle: it'is possi- 
ble only through God's miracle work in us. This 
fact answers such questions as ‘‘ Is it possible to feel 
loving toward an enemy whom we have forgiven ?’’ 
«Can we forgive and not forget?'’ H we do not feel 
loving toward a forgiven enemy we are right neither 
toward God nor toward the enemy. If we say that we 
forgive, but we can ‘‘never forget,’’ then we do: not 
forgive. Mr. Moody is quoted as having said that 
one who forgives in that spirit has buried the hatchet, 
but has left the handle sticking out of the ground 
ready for instant use. True, the memory of the act 
which we are forgiving may remain with us intellectu- 
ally; our minds do not need to be made a blank on 
the subject. But that is different: from ‘* nof forget- 
ting’’ in the sense in which those words are used by 
éne who says he can ‘‘ never forget.'' Do our con- 
sciences leave us in any honest doubt on this point? 

God's forgiveness of man’s sin is the costliest thing 
the universe has ever known. God could not be a 
God of justice and cancel an unmet obligation. But 
mar could never meet that obligation. So God met 
it himself. In the person of his own Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, God paid the eternal debt and penalty 
of man's sin by dying on the cross; and by Christ's 
resurrection and victory over death God broke the 
power of sin in man, It never can cost any man to 
forgive a fellow-man, no matter how terribly he has 
been sinned against, what it cost God to forgive us. 

God's forgiveness, therefore, centers wholly in Jesus 
Christ. Christ himself is God's stupendous and un- 
speakable act of forgiveness. Only as we accept and 
rective Jesus Christ as our personal Saviour from the 
otherwise unpayable debt and penalty of our sins, can 
we accept God's forgiveness and be forgiven. Christ 
alone is life, the life of God. Only as we receive 
him, therefore, do we receive the life from which we 
otherwise have been eternally cut off by the sin which 
separated us from God. And Christ is the power of 


God; only as we receive him can we have any power. 


over our sins and the sinful nature which is within us. 
But when we have received Christ as Saviour and as 
the fulness of our life, and have not only the mind of 
Christ but the very life of God in Christ, it is as easy 
for us to feel loving toward an enemy as it is for God to 
feel loving toward us. Our forgiveness of one who has 
terribly wronged us can be, in Christ, as instantan- 
eous and as complete as is God's forgiveness of us. 
God does not force his forgiveness upon any one. 
The unspeakably black, hopeless side of the picture 
is that those who have irreparably robbed God, who 
have eternally separated ther.selves from him, and 
who are powerless to pay him back and restore their 
relationship, if they refuse to accept his forgiveness 
must carry through eternity the guilt of that unpay- 
able debt and go down into the hell of eternal separa- 
tion from God. God's forgiveness is pleading with 
us, who have been forgiven, to make his grace in 
Jesus Christ known to those who, without his forgive- 
ness, will be eternal losers and eternally lost. 
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Was David a Christian? 


Was David a Christian, according to the standards of 
to-day? Aminister claims that he was not. But 1 cannot 
believe that the Twenty-third Psalm can be other than the 
words of a true child of God.—A MICHIGAN READER. 
What is a Christian? If a Christian is one whom 
Jesus Christ has saved, then David was a Christian. 
If a Christian is one who in this life knows the facts 
about Christ’s death, atonement, resurrection, which 
could be made known to men only after his earthly 
life-time and which are revealed only in the New 
Testament, then David was not a Christian. But 
David was a true child of God. David was saved be- 
cause he trusted not in his own works but in God's 
mercy. No one could read the Thirty-second Psalm, 
which is the International Sunday-school lesson for 
June 13, and have any doubt on this point. David 
knew that he himself was a man whose transgression 
was forgiven, whose sin was covered; a man unto whom 
Jehovah imputed not iniquity. Christ (though David 
did not know him as Jesus of Nazareth) was Da- 
vid's hiding-place. Christ's lovingkindness and songs 
of deliverance compassed him about. Every Old Tes- 
tament saved believer, every man, woman and child 
who has ever been saved from Adam's day until now, 
has been saved by the work of Christ, for ‘‘in none 
other is there salvation : for neither is there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among men, wherein 
we must be saved "’ (Acts 4 : 12). 

David did not have all the teachings of Christ made 





Can You Answer These Questions? 





If you can, please take a sheet of paper 
and answer them at once, by number, and 
mail that sheet to Juvestigation Editor of 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don't write out or repeat the questions ; 
simply number your answers according to 
the numbers here attached to the questions. 


You will be helping to make The Sun- 
day School Times a better paper by doing 
this. It is your paper if you are nowa 
a subscriber. Will you help us to improve 
your property? Thank you! 


1. About how long have you been a subscriber 
to The Sunday School Times ? 

2. What periodicals do you take—religious and 
secular? Where among these in order of impor- 
tance do you place The Sunday School Times ? 

3. Do you usually look over the advertisements 
in The Sunday School Times? Are you accustomed 
to write to an advertiser in making inquiry or pur- 
chase ? Or do you usually buy the advertised article 
from a local dealer ? 

4. By how many men, and by how many women, 
is your copy of The Sunday School Times usually 
read ? 

5. What features of The Sunday School Times 
appeal most to you, and have led you to take the 
paner ? 

6. What lesson articles in the Times do you like 
best ? 

7. Are vou or members of your household inter- 
ested in raising flowers, in gardening, or in farming ? 

8. What is your business, profession, or daily 
occupation ? 

9. Are you accustomed to traveling (1) for busi- 
ness, (2) for pleasure, (3) in this country, (4) abroad? 

10. What automobile, if any, isowned by any one 
in your home ? 

11. Have you anything to do with choosing a pri- 
vate school or academy for ¢hildren or young peo- 
ple whom you know? (1) As a parent, (2) as an 
adviser. 

12. Do you carry life insurance? Even if not, 
do you believe in the principle of life insurance ? 

13. How can The Sunday School ‘Times be made 
more useful and interesting to you ? 


Your name will not be used in connec- 
tion with any answers given to these ques- 
tions, 
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knewn to him. But the fundamental moral require- 
ments ef God and Christ are unchanging, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. In the main, except for 
certain known sins, David's life seems to have been 
lived in surrendered faithfulness to the will of God. 
His polygamy may or may not have been in conscious 
violation of God's will; but we know that God has 
never sanctioned polygamy. In general, if Christians 
to-day lived as faithfully obedient to the unchanging 
will of God as David did, the standards of Christians 
of to-day would be raised, not lowered, and the life of 
the church would be richer, deeper, more filled with 


Christ. 
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What Americans Can Do 
in the World Crisis 


Last September a Christian business man carried 
a peace message to the President of the United States. 
Members of a Friends’ Meeting in one of the states 
had voted to send a letter of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the President for his handling of the Mexican 
crisis and his offer of mediation to the warring nations. 
One of their members was conimissioned to deliver 
the letter and personally convey to President Wilson 
the love and kindly feeling of the members of the 
Society. The story of how he was received at the 
White House was told in the Christmas Number of 
The Sunday School Times. That American business 
man returned from his short interview with the Presi- 
dent with a deep conviction that he and his fellow- 
countrymen had profound cause for thanksgiving that 
such a man as Woodrow Wilson sat at the helm in 
Washington in these perilous days. 

Another Christian layman, a man who has been in 
intimate touch with the big problems of world politics, 
recently wrote this note to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times : 

x (who is a Republican, by the way) has started 
something that you will want to join personally and push. 
Ft is simply an agreement among Christian men to pray 
daily during these troubled times for the President and for 


the country, and to get others to do the same. No organi- 
zation, no enrolment, and the originator unmentioned. 


The editors of The Sunday School Times do: want 
to jein personally in this prayer campaign. ‘ Graver 
crises than the Mexican situation face our country and 
the world. Many Sunday School Times readers have 
doubtless been remembering our President and the 
nation in their prayer-time each day. In the ‘‘ Prayer 
Suggestions’’ of the Family Worship department, Dr. 
John Timothy Stone has urged the burning need for 
just such prayer at the family altars. 

President Wilson’s unspoken message to his fellow 
Christians who share with him this burden of prayer 
would doubtless have much in common with Paul’s 
word when he said to the Corinthians : ‘‘ Ye also help- 
ing together on our behalf by your supplication ; that, 
for the gift bestowed upon us by means of many, thanks 
may be given by many persons on our behalf,’’ 

God's gift to America in this evil day will be be- 
stowed not so much by means of diplomacy or force of 
arms as by means of the prevailing prayers of the many. 


<x 


Is Your School Ready for 
Anti-Tobacco Day ? 


What service for Temperance Sunday? is a fre- 
quent question asked by Sunday-school leaders as the 
quarterly temperance lesson draws near. 

June 20 is Anti-Tobacco Day. Next week's issue 
of Fhe Sunday School Times, containing the Temper- 
ance Lesson, will be one of the most timely and 
usable Anti-Tobacco Numbers issued in recent 
years. 

And The Sunday School Times has planned to meet 
the insistent call for a temperance service that ‘‘ the 
whole school’’ can use, by publishing a special service 
fer each quarter. The services will be prepared by 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Temperance Superintend- 
ent of The International Sunday School Association, 
Mrs, Stevens conducts the Department of Temperance 
Questions in The Sunday School Times, this quarter's 
instalment of which appears on page 327 of this 
issue. 

The program for Anti-Tobacco Day will be arranged 
so that practically all departments of the school may 
share in the exercises; it will bring out Bible tempere 
ance truth and will illustrate the truth by temperanc- 
facts drawn from recent scientific information and 
from life. The eight-page service may be ordered 
from The Sunday School Times Co. at $1.50 per 100 
copies. A sample copy will be mailed upon receipt 
of a two-cent stamp. 
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Does the Preacher Know the Man in the Pew ? 


Do many ministers make this big mistake about 


the men and women they preach to? 


By George Wharton Pepper, LL.D. 





T IS, as you know, an old saying that ministers see 
men at their best, that doctors see them at their 
worst, and that lawyers see them as they are. If 

this is true, perhaps I can be of some service to 
‘preachers if I give a lawyer's estimate of the spiritual 
equipment of the man next me in the crowd. I have 
no disposition to dispute the minister who says he 
knows men as well asI do. He may beright. All 
that I can say for myself is that I have had large op- 
portunity to gauge the crowd-consciousness, because 
my daily work is done among the crowd, Perhaps I 
do not talk with a man directly about his religious 
ideas. Our conversation has to do with his business 
problems or his domestic difficulties. Quite inci- 
dentally, however, he discloses his conception of the 
game of life and of the rules that govern it. 

I think it is safe to say that in nine cases out of ten 
the man next me in the crowd, whether he is or is 
not an occasional church-goer, has an idea of God 
that is too hazy to be communicable. If you essay 
to draw him out, he betrays signs of nervousness, as if 
fearful that an attempt at statement will make him 
lose his hold on the modicum of belief that he has. 
His God is the God of whom he heard in childhood, 
Experience has neither matured nor enriched the 
conception, If he prays, it is apt to be a prayer his 
mother taught him. If he should attempt to talk 
with God in prayer, even if no one else were nigh, it 
is probable that his self-consciousness would almost 
suffocate him. 


Why They Listened to Jesus’ Preaching 

I have no reason to overdraw the picture. I am 
trying to state the situation as I believe it to be. If 
the preacher is to do real preaching he must see men 
as they are. It is matter of common experience that 


you can do little for a man if he feels that you mis- . 


understand him. On the other hand, to be under- 
stood by another is the starting-point of friendship. 
I have pondered sometimes upon the deeper signifi- 
cance of John's testimony to our Lord’s insight,’ ‘* He 
needed not that any should testify of man; for he 
knew what was in man’’ (John 2: 25). I have won- 
dere| whether the apostle was thinking of the first 
day that he and Andrew spent in communion with 
our Lord. I can imagine what it must have meant to 
John to find a man who understood him and at the 
same time seemed to know God. Understanding, 
discipleship, friendship, love. This was the natural 
sequence. If after that experience any one showed a 
disposition to tell our Lord what a certain man was 
like, no doubt John was tempted to break in with 

half impatient interruption ; ‘* No one need undertake 
to tell Azz about men. He knows what is in man."’ 

It is possible, too, that the obvious soundness of our 
Lord's judgments of men predisposed them to accept 
implicitly what he told them of the Father. Men are 
wont to confide in a speaker who is evidently master 
of his subject. The converse is also true. ‘He 
doesn't know what he is talking about,’’ is often a 
man’s last observation before closing his ears to the 
rest of the sermon. 

It is for this reason that I am urging the importance 
to the preacher of a correct appraisement of the man 
in the pew. In the great majority of instances 
thoughts of God play no appreciable part in his daily 
life. He **believes’’ in God. Certainly. He recog- 
nizes that his belief is something to be clung to. He 
suspects that the belief might become a real power in 
his * and he hopes that some day it will be. In 
the meanwhile he is like a man holding in his hand 
an unopened telegram. He knows it is important, but 
he is half afraid to read it. 

Notwithstanding all his boasted strength and inde- 
pendence there is something infinitely pathetic about 
the man in the American crowd. ‘‘We do not know 
where we are going, but let us get there as quickly as 
possible.’ This is said to be the philosophy of many 
of our contemporaries. To be left alone with his 
thoughts is to many Americans an experience to 
shrink from. Watch a man of business in the rail- 
way station about to board his train for a journey, 
long or short. With feverish eagerness he is laying 
in a stock of newspapers which will serve to keep him 


These articles are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted 


without permission of Yale University Press. 


A story is told of two Irish women who were com- 
menting on a sermon about married life they had 
just listened to. ‘* It was a beautiful discourse,’’ said 
one. ‘* Yes,”’ agreed her friend, ‘‘ and I’m glad he 
knows so little about the subject.’” Does many a 
sermon cause the congregation to feel that the pastor 
is not familiar with their real life problems? A key 
to the understanding of his people and their prob- 
lems is given to the preacher by Mr. Pepper in this 
third article in the series which gives the heart of this 
year’s Yale Lectures on Preaching. And it is a key 
that will fit a large section of most congregations. 








from thinking until he reaches his destination. If 
you observe him in his place in the car, you will see 
him making his way quickly but thoroughly from one 
end of a newspaper to the other. As fast as he fin- 
ishes one he throws it upon the floor, seizes another, 
and with unabated zest devours a slightly different 
version of the same events, always treating the im- 
portant and the trivial with strict impartiality. You 
may see the same spectacle in the street-cars, on ferry- 
boats, in barbers’ chairs, at boot-black stands and in 
every situation in which men might otherwise be tak- 
ing advantage of an opportunity to stop and think. 
Such people cannot possibly know the refreshment of 
communion with the Unseen. They have no reser- 
voir of spiritual power upon which to draw in time of 
need. If you are ever with a man from the crowd 
when serious illness lays its hand on wife or child 
your heart will ache when you see his utter hopeless- 
ness or note his mute appeal to you for help to ex- 
press himself in prayer. When he stands beside the 
new-made graye he is of all men the most miserable. 

If we reflect a little we shall agree that it would be 
surprising if the situation were different. Why should 
we expect Americans to be rich in faith? An enor- 
mous territory, vast resources and great prosperity fill 
the imagination of the man of privilege and_of power; 
while the sight of these things just beyond his grasp is 
becoming a madness to the man who lacks capacity 
or has never had a chance. Surely there is little 
place for God in the thoughts of either. If ever there 
was aman choked with the cares and the riches and 
the pleasures of this life, it is the man in the American 
crowd. If he is very rich, he is busy nowadays 
pleading to indictments and is most of the time in re- 
sentful mood. | If he is a man of affairs, the telephone 
rings while he is in his bath. If he is in moderate 
circumstances he is continually looking for a way in 
which to become suddenly rich. If he is very poor, 
the daily struggle absorbs all the energy he has, ex- 
cept that with which he tells you that the poor man 
nowadays does not get a square deal. 


A City Man in the Woods 

If I am right, and if the object of preaching is to 
reveal God to man, then this is the day of the preach- 
er’s opportunity. To-day, at least as much as in 
Paul's time, he should be walking with his eyes about 
him (Eph. 5 : 15), not as a fool but as a wise man, 
buying up for himself the opportunity that is never so 
cheap as when the days are evil. His task is so to 
interpret life to each man that he will begin to dis- 
cover traces of God's presence all about him. The 
man in the crowd is apt to go through life as the city 
man goes through the woods. There are to him no 
signs of invisible presences. The lightest snowfall, 
however, should be enough to make him realize how 
blind he has been. Tracks of all sorts and running 
in every direction reveal to him the truth that instead 
of a deserted wilderness the wood is a teeming com- 
munity. Some men have a greater aptitude than 
others for reading wood-signs. Occasionally you find 
a man who can never learn to see anything in the wood 
but the trees ; and even the trees he cannot distinguish 
from one another. But as a rule it is merely a matter 
of training. Through opportunity and effort the eyes 
are taught to see and the ears to hear. The man in 
the crowd is waiting for the preacher who can reinter- 
pret the world to him and make him realize that life 
is full of God. 

Perhaps it will aid our thinking if we picture to our- 
selves.a Sunday morning scene that is familiar to all of 


us. Wecan summon before our mind's eye a man un- 
developed as respects his religious ideas and all uncon- 
scious of his spiritual needs, From some motive which 
need not now be discussed he takes his place in church. 
Sermon time comes. He and others like him look up 
at the preacher, and there is a moment of silence. It is 
not a bad plan for the preacher to look his hearers in 
the eye before he begins to speak, The message is, 
of course, already prepared, but there should also be 
the present yearning of the soul to be of real help to 
the man in the pew, There sit the people, perhaps a 
handful, perhaps a crowded congregation. Look into 
their faces, brother man. If anything can move you, 
it is those upturned eyes. In some there is a mute 
appeal for help. In others there is a look of deter- 
mination to withstand whatever you may have to say. 
In others there is the listless interrogation, ‘* What 
will this babbler say?’’ A glance at some of those 
eyes should be enough to stir your manhood to its 
core. ‘*OGou,’’ you should inwardly ejaculate, «‘ give 
me at least a little that I may pass it on to them."’ 


When Not Talking to Lawyers 

But herein is the tragedy—that however earnest the 
preacher and how glowing soever his zeal, he will miss 
his mark unless he is able to perceive what is going 
on in the minds of his hearers. What, in fact, is 
usuaily meted out to the listening crowd? I think it 
safe to say that in a very great number of cases it is a 
sermon replete with references to spiritual experiences 
which the man in the crowd does not have, and pre- 
supposing a greater knowledge of God than the man 
in the crowd in fact possesses. As far as mere use of 
terms is concerned, preachers are apt to forget that 
much of the language which to them has a precise 
theological meaning is understood dimly oy not at all 
by the man in the pew. Occasionally at home I be- 
gin to talk about some case on which I am working, 
and of which my mind is full. I have not gone far 
before I am reminded that some of the terms I am 
using are meaningless to the uninitiated. I am sur- 
prised. ‘*What? Not understand the meaning of 
these words? They are part of the daily vocabulary 
of the lawyer.’’ Doubtless; but I must remember 
that I am not talking to lawyers, And the preacher 
should not forget that in his case it is not merely a 
question of understanding terms, but a question of 
having or not having the experiences of which he 
familiarly speaks, I have in mind such common 
words as God, prayer, forgiveness, immortality, and 
not merely terms seldom used except by theologians. 

Let me try to make my meaning more clear by giv- 
ing some instances of the way in which pastors often 
make the mistake of feeding meat to babes. You will 
agree, I think, that if the man in the pew knows little 
of God it must follow that for him prayer is not much 
more than a form of words. The decent humility 
which characterizes him must not be mistaken for a 
sense of sin. The need of redemption is to him not 
obvious. The forgiveness of sins is not what he would 
describe as a live issue. The suggestion of eternity 
makes him nervous, A life after death seems to him 
at best but a leap in the dark, 

Try to imagine what kind of an experience to such 
a man is an exhortation to prayer, a plea for the ac- 
ceptance of a Redeemer, or a dissertation upon the 
condition of the blest in Paradise. Allusions to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Atonement, the Incarna- 
tion, are as nearly meaningless to most American men 
as are references to abstruse scientific principles of 
which they have heard all their lives but have never 
understood, 

I must pause at this point to guard myself against 
serious misunderstanding. I do not mean to be un- 
derstood as impugning the validity of the teachings to 
which I have referred, or to cast in my lot with those 
brethren with little insight who are always giving out 
newspaper interviews about ‘creeds outworn,"’ On 
the contrary, I regard it the greatest happiness of my 
life that I have been able to accept the Christian faith 
in what I believe it to be its entirety, however far I 
may be from the realization of that faith in conduct. 
I can wish for my dearest friend no greater blessing 
than this. I believe with my whole heart that the 
most important aspects of God's revealed truth are. 
within the ken of every man in the crowd, however 
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much his spiritual capacity may differ from his broth- 
er's. But I solemnly protest that you must get some- 
thing like a working conception of God into his mind 
before you can edify him by the proclamation of 
Christian doctrine. Once give him even a glimpse of 
God and you can proceed by precept upon precept, 
line upon line, here a little and there a little, until 
you have helped him to add many cubits to his spir- 
itual stature, 

We have all noted the mute agony of the father of 
the family escorted to a symphony concert by a music- 
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loving wife and daughters. He is not tone-deaf by 
any means, but there 1s much for him to learn before 
he can really appreciate Bach or Wagner. The man 
in the pew must be made aware of the unseen world 
before he can be interested in its life. God must 
precede theology. The man must be taught to face 
the problems of life of which Christian doctrines are 
intended to be the solution. The trouble with much 
preaching is that it is directed at the solution of diffi- 
culties of the very existence of which the man in the 
pew is not aware, 
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O* of the hardest pastoral duties that fell to my 
lot during the revolution months was that con- 
nected with an old man. His only boy had 
been working in the German mechanical school at 
Tsingtau. In it were some seven hundred young men, 
some of Chinese families in our field, many of them our 
Christians. These bright young fellows studied dur- 
ing the daytime in a six-year course, to become master 
workmen as electricians, steel-workers, pattern-mak- 
ers, plumbers, moulders, mechanics, etc. In the 
evening they studied German and arithmetic, They 
could do much of the repair work on any steamer 
or war vessel that went into the Tsingtau dry-dock for 
‘*a nautical shave.’’ 

This Christian son of a Christian father had almost 
completed his course, when the revolution broke out. 
One morning the Deutsche Werft was minus appren- 
tices. This son, with his fellows had mysteriously 
disappeared, Joining forces with other students, they 
marched on one of our walled cities, surprised its 
Manchu magistrate, overpowered his henchmen and 
séized his money-chest and rifle-room. It was a mag- 
nificent piece of nerve, pure bluff, without much order 
or leadership ; a burst of untrained patriotism. 

With rifles leveled at the head of the magistrate, 
they demanded that he declare on the spot for the 
republic, or resign, He did both—and slipped away. 
In possession of the city—the inhabitants indifferent, 
not caring a flip who was on top so long as their 
property was unmolested and they were not squeezed 
for money—the boys held a council of war and delib- 
erated what to do with the white elephant on their 
hands, 

And while they deliberated as to how to hold and 
rule a city, the magistrate was guiding a special train- 
load of Manchu regulars to the scene, In the dead 
of night they stole silently in, over the wall, and by 
the light of a gray dawn the shooting and bayonet- 
ing of the boys began. ‘The butchery was soon over. 
Only a dozen captives were reserved, as a warning to 
would-be rebels, for public torture and beheading. 

The yamen yard was crowded with spectators, 
Bound and stripped to the waist, the boys were 
marched in before the magistrate, implacable in hate, 
When the last in line, the Christian boy I have men- 
tioned, entered, a strange thing happened. An old 
man, who, I learned later, had recently lost a son, was 
filled with pity at the sight of the victims and the 
thought of the tragedy impending. He stood near 
the outer entrance to the court, and as the last boy 
passed him, he, in the seething mass, and unob- 
served, cut the cords; the boy squeezed back, the 
crowd closed in, and the boy sped down the street. 
Later a mounted squad was put on his track. For 
days he escaped them, The villagers hid him by day 
and helped him on toward home by night. But at 
last the troopers, spurred on by promise of a special 
reward, rode him down, and shot him before the eyes 
of our Christians, 

Nobody dared tell the father, fearing it would kill 
him. The son had been engaged to the daughter of one 
of our Christians, After his murder the girl was soon 
married to another man. And the father, believing 
his son yet alive, and sore at this seeming affront and 
‘loss of face,’’ came to me, compiaining of the treat- 
ment. It was the first time I had seen him since the 
tragedy, and it was my sad duty to tell him the facts. 
I did it as tenderly as possible. But he sank to the 
ground, a broken man. Dry-eved and speechless he 
went home ; from that day he has scarcely spoken to 
any one. 

When I later visited him, he kept muttering mourn- 
fully, **A dry stick! A dry stick!'* Yes, his root 
of posterity was dead !—one of the multitudinous 
heart-breaking tragedies, filling to the brim the peas- 


ants’ cup of inarticulate woe, that the itinerating 
missionary saw them drinking to the dregs. 


“ 

Going to all sorts of places, day and night as I did, 
in no case was I harmed. 

Perhaps only once was I in personal danger; but the 
occasion was so interesting that there was no time to 
think of the danger. 

I had arrived late at night at the home of a Chris- 
tian. The country thereabout was infested with rob- 
bers, smugglers, thieves, disbanded soldiers, and 


destitutes and thugs—all tough to the wth degree. 


The people spoke bitterly of the inability and unwil- 
lingness of the magistrates to restrain them. 

It was cold winter weather. The prophet’s cham- 
ber I occupied had once been a stable and, as a gran- 
ary and general catch-all, had not yet lost its pristine 
flavor, So, as was my custom when not necessary to 
share quarters with my barrow man and others, I had 
stripped from the small window all the ragged paper 
that was pasted on the slats serving for a window frame, 
and had fastened the door wide open, and placed my 
folding-cot near it. Cold night air, deliciously fresh, 
filled the room. My room abutted on the narrow 
alley ; in front of its door was a small yard, whose street- 
ward wall was about seven feet high. 

‘During the night a slight noise in my room awak- 
ened me. By the light of a full moon, pouring 
through open door and window, I saw two men stand- 
ing before one of my boxes, the one I had purposely 
placed in the corner of the room farthest from the 
door, It contained my personal effects, also pay- 
ments for evangelists and school-teachers—men who, 














On Guard Outside a Christian Village 





Wild panic prevailed in the Chinese villages that 
were known to be ‘‘revolutionary,’’ whenever a 
visit from the Manchu soldiers was threatened. 
And Christian villages, as leaders in revolution 
sentiment, were especially under surveillance by 
Manchu troopers. As Mr. Scott's pictures of revo- 
lution days show, native Christians drank deep of 
the cup of China's woe when the Republic was born. 
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for their part in the re-making of New China, ree 


ceive the munificent salaries of twenty dollars a year. 

The cover was up, leaning against the wall, and they 
were taking out the contents. To get out of the room 
they had te pass my bed,—for which I was thankful. 
As a member of the University of Pennsylvania ath- 
letic squad I had been lucky enough to get on the 
police force of Phiiadelphia ‘‘ for some inside experi- 
ences.’ In that work we had learned a few things 
that admirably supplemented some football tricks. I 
remember hurriedly thanking the Lord for it all. I 
got from the bed as cautiously and quickly as possi- 
ble, but not so quickly as to save a rush at me. 

Chinese thieves expect no quarter, and usually give 
none. When I retired I had mechanically laid a knife 
—big, sharp, and heavy—under my cot, within reach 
of my hand. It flashed over me: ‘‘ Better not use 
that knife."’ And instantly I made a flying football 
dive for the foremost man, who was coming straight at 
me. I caught him in what is technically called 
‘¢sure,’’ just above the knees. The momentum of 
my weight toppled him backward like a log. He 
struck his head violently on the hard earthen floor, 
and one thief was temporarily out of business. I, of 
course, went down with him, and the other fellow was 
immediately on my back and brandishing a wicked 
corn-cutter. He lost it in the scuffle, and I was able 
to rise up with him clinging and shake his grip down 
to my waist. That was a poor hold to impede an 
opponent, as any football player knows. 

Whirling hard, I broke his grip, faced him, and 
with a swift twist of his neck, tripped and jammed 
him down to the ground, knee on his chest, and fin- 
gers digging into his throat. The family heard the 
fracas and were soon on the scene, and in short order 
the rascals were bound hand and foot. 

I had not time nor inclination to make a long jour- 
ney to the county-seat and accuse the robbers before 
the magistrate. So I turned them over to the indig- 
nant villagers, who, under the village elders, gave 
them. such a paddling as rascals rarely get outside the 
yamens. After some rough handling they were loosed, 
with the admonition that in the future, when out on 
their forays, they steer clear of that village. 

awe 


When ex route to another of the walled cities of my 
field, I amet a messenger ‘coming post-haste, He, an 
elder, and one of the best among some forty, was 
looking for me, and he. besought me to go with him 
at.once to his native village. Terrifying rumor had 
it that an order had gone forth from the near-by walled 
city for the Manchu troops there stationed to raid that 
village and destroy the Christians. They were known 
to be revolutionists, and could expect no. mercy. 

When vwe arrived, the heathen, in wild panic, had 
already fled, leaving their homes free to thieves and 
looters, But the Christians had.remained. .They 
awaited our coming, and on our arrival the little flock, 
trembling, came together. Such a time of stress is a 
good test of the power of God’s Word and of the com- 
fort of the united prayer of God’s people. There is 
no need with Chinese Christians of mincing the fact 
that ‘‘ through tribulation we must enter into the king- 
dom of God.”’ 

It would have been as foolish as untrue to have 
told this flock not to fear, because ‘‘there is no 
danger.’’ We all knew that there was.. The teaching 
for them was of trust in God's faithfulness to keep his 
own, ‘What time I am afraid, I will trust in Jeho- 
vah, my Rock.”’ 

Our theme together was ‘‘ Enduring hardship as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ.’” We comforted one 
another much in the Holy Ghost. As they prayed, it 
became the settled conviction of the church that as 
the attack, if made, would be upon them as Chris- 
tians, it was their privilege to take the high ground of 
Daniel's three friends in the presence of the golden 
image: ‘‘Our God whom we serve is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace; and he will deliver 
us out of thy hand, O king. But if not, be it known 
unto thee, O king, that we wili not serve thy gods, 
nor worship the golden image which thou hast set up.”’ 

It was fine. And never did the little elder reveal 
himself to better advantage. He expounded the 
situation with courage, clearness, eloquence ; there 
was no advantage in fleeing around through a coun- 
try infested with marauding bands of troops, and 
thereby at least subjecting themselves to beggary and 
to seizure as suspicious characters, 

So they all decided to stick together and pray the 
thing through. The ‘‘ unexplored remainder’’ of the 
elder’ s character was a fine revelation. The day passed 
and days succeeding, and the whirlwind of venge- 
ful soldier fury passed another way. But the test 
of their courage and their faith in God was as com- 
plete as though they had stood in the teeth of the storm, 
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What archeology knows about the nations that 
God told Israel to exterminate 





Were the Canaanites a Civilized People ? 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





COLLEGE days were spent in an old pike 
town, one of those peculiar villages that grew 
up along the national turnpike. Two long 
and rather dingy rows of houses, built out to the edge 
of the street, stood staring at each other across the 
dusty glare of that limestone thoroughfare. As the 
town grew it went farther along the pike. Every- 
body: wauted to be on the front street. At night the 
town was lighted by oil-lamps ; at least, there were 
lamps on posts about one hundred yards apart, and 
when they were lighted one could see where they 
were every time, and so not run against the posts. 
But the town itself was lighted just enough to look 
like two long, dark shadows frowning at each other 
across the street. Last summer I went back to my 
alma mater. The town has grown.a little, and some 
side streets have been added, but still the two long 
rows of houses look each other out of countenance 
across the pike. But at night I found great, brilliant 
electric lights in the streets, the shadows had re- 
treated into the alleyways, and that same old town 
looked like altogether another place in the new light. 

There are other things than pike towns that look 
very different in a new light, and that, too, without 
changing at all in themselves, Let us take a look at 
the Bible in the new Jlight of Canaanite civilization. 


A Lonely Pioneer Among Savages ? 

It was long customary to regard Abraham as a 
pioneer in civilization as well as in religion, and the 
Israelites, at the conquest of Canaan, as bringing in 
culture as well as a cult. The Father of the Faitiful 
was pictured as a lonely figure stalking out into his- 
tory. As some brave, solitary pioneer of colonial 
days left his fireside in the highlands of Scotland, or 
his Dutch cottage by the dykes of Holland, came to 
the wilds of America, settled amidst the savages of 
the new world, and moved about from place to place 
at will with no one to warn him ‘off the premises,"’ 
except it be by the hiss of an arrow or the whirr of a 
tomahawk, so Abraham was pictured as entering the 
Land of Promise and going up and down in that land, 
pitching his tent where he would in a land without 
settled institutions and acknowledging no right but 
those of the ‘*bow’’ down even to the days of Jacob, 

Israel also was pictured as coming to the land, 
after the lapse of 645 years from Abraham, much as 
the Pilgrim Fathers came to the New England shore, 
to bring culture as well as religion to a land now set- 
tled, indeed, but held by untamed men. Wanderers 
in the wilderness bringing culture to Canaan! How 
grotesque the idea, as Canaan is known to us to-day,! 

A very different picture of the Canaan of patri- 
archal days has now appeared. Canaan was the 
mother of Semitic civilization as we know that civil- 
ization. If not the mother of all Semitic civilization, 
at least one of a family of sisters, Syria, Canaan, Moab, 
and Arabia, who were the mothers of Semitic civiliza- 
tion. The great western wave of Semitic civilization 
from Babylonia toward Canaan, upon the crest of 
which came an Abraham, was in fact an ebb-tide re- 
turning to the bosom of the sea whence it came. The 
names of Babylonian gods show that the religion of 
that land had been brought from Amurru, ‘‘ the land 
of the Amorite."’ 

Starting from the beginning of civilization in Ca- 
naan, discoveries in that land and in Egypt show that 
the civilization of Palestine came to be, in patriarchal 
times, fully equal to that of Egypt. The Bible repre- 
sents that the Israelites went in and occupied the 
Canaanite cities, and took possession of their olive 
orchards and vineyards and dwelt in their houses ‘full 
of all good things.’" What were those cities like, and 
what ‘‘all good things’’ were found in the houses ? 

Let us in imagination wander about an old Canaan- 
ite town representing the highest attainment of the 
age, and enter a rich house ‘ full of all good things,"’ 
such as the land furnished. Thecity looms up before 
us on a mountain site chosen with consummate skill 
for defense according to the method of warfare of the 
times. See these great walls. The stones are uncut, 
but they are so skilfully laid that they will stand for 
millenniums, and carried up to such a height that the 
Egyptian warriors who came to storm such cities 
must needs set up forty-foot scaling ladders. 

We pass through the great gateway, only to find our- - 
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To suggest that the people whom the Jews were 
told to drive from their homes and utterly destroy 
were at some points of their civilization immeasur- 
ably superior to modern Americans is but to invite 
disbelief. But a walk with Dr. Kyle as he visits in 
imagination an ancient Canaanite city is convincing. 
And after this visit we can understand more clearly 
why God willed the Canaanites’ extermination. 
This article is one of a number of illuminating sidelights 


that are being publisred in The Sunday School Times oa 
the current year’s Sunday-school lessons, 








selves in a chamber that seems a cu/ de sac. There 
is no ingress to the city from it except by a narrow 
passage with double. turn in which an enemy would 
find himself trapped. Now that we are through it, 
how narrow and crooked the streets are. And the 
walls of the houses fronting on the street have such 
an inhospitable look, windowless and with barred 
doors. Here and there in small public squares or in 
the courts of great houses are immense cisterns with 
excellent cut-stone work. They would hold a store 
of water for a long siege. But if you are thirsty we 
will go down to the fountain for a drink. The way is 
down the steps through this great tunnel, high and 
wide enough for a chariot and horses, and the steps 
are already worn as by the bare feet of women for a 
thousand years. The tunnel is driven obliquely down 
through the rock. A skilled engineer planned these 
water-works that the city might have a supply of liv- 
ing water for a siege of any length. How refresh- 
ingly cool is the water at this great depth ! 

This open rectangle must be some public place. 
Let us follow the crowd. Well, we are going to 
church. Some are leading animals or carrying birds 
for ‘sacrifices, some oil and wine for the libations. 
And some have little children in their arms. What 
are they doing? That weeping mother does not be- 
lieve much in her religion to-day as she sees her baby 
laid on the altar. Probably it is her first-born. The 
doings of these strange-looking, squatting priests are 
beyond our comprehension. These others bow before 
these stone pillars or perform their unholy rites under 
those rows or ‘‘groves'’ of ragged trunks of trees set 
upright. On this pottery altar, ornamented with gro- 
tesque heads of men and lions and a standing snake, 
they present their offerings of incense. 

Listen! What wailing noise is that? Here they 
come,—a funeral procession. It goes its wailing way 
to yonder cemetery on the hillside. ‘The great jars 
and bowls they carry are full of provisions for the 
dead. That young maiden dragged along is probably 
a slave-girl. ‘* What are they going to do with her?’’ 
Do not ask me to tell you. . . . The skeletons of such 
maidens are found sawn in two! 


Visiting the House of a Rich Canaanite 

Horror stricken? Soam I. Let us see if we can- 
not get permission to look through this great house of 
some rich nobleman, that we may see what a house 
‘* full .of all good things’’ is like. In this guard- 
room at the entrance hangs his bronze coat of mail, 
For his decorated golden chariot we must go to the 
stables, but his tent-pole, inlaid with silver, is here, 
and his great lance, with head of polished bronze, 
stands in the corner yonder, and the wall is decorated 
with a whole arsenal of weapons, from the arrows with 
tiny bronze points and the light javelins to the spears 
and battle-axes and glittering simitar. 

The living-rooms we now enter are surely ‘full of 
all good things.’’ Luxurious couches of ivory and 
cedar and ebony inlaid with gold and silver, rich 
Babylonian stuffs, chairs, tables, and footstools inlaid 
with gold and silver and all precious stones. Ex- 
quisite Cretan vases and alabaster jars, beside gems, 
gold dishes, and goblets on stands adorn the walls and 
tables and window-ledges. And what a harp, worthy 
to be touched by the Sweet Psalmist of Israel ! 

This last room must be the kitchen. Graceful pot- 
tery dishes and bowls are on the table. These great 
jars are full of meal, oil, and wine, and in the corner 
on the floor there is the hand-mill .of the ages which 
the women always turn here in the Orient. This 


pottery strainer for the oil and the wine tells the story 


of cleanliness, the moral touch to civilization in the 
home-life, the story which is equally attested outside 
by the skilfully constructed pottery plumbing by which 
the slops and waste water are drained away from this 
house to join the large pottery sewer in the street. In 
that outer apartment the women work at the loom, 
Last, but far from least, this carefully concealed gold 
chest is this nhobleman’s strong box. There he keeps 
his heaps of gold and silver rings, the coinage of the 
land, and a few great ‘‘ tongues of gold,’’ worth $800 
each. His vineyards and olive-orchards must have 
yielded weil to the master of the house that he has 
need of such great pieces of money in his business. 

Were the Canaanites civilized ? What is civilization ? 
and is this that we have seen civilization? I recently 
addressed a distinguished company of German minis- 
ters and made mention of some of these discoveries 
among the Canaanites, One of the ministers asked, 
‘*Were these Canaanites civilized, if they had such 
horrid morals?’’ I replied that such a standard of 
civilization would rule out ancient Greece and Rome 
from the list of civilized nations. Sociologists and 
teachers of morals use the term civilization in a sense 
rather peculiar to themselves. Among _ historians, 
ethnologists, and archeologists it signifies settled in- 
stitutions, arts and crafts, and home life, all in vary- 
ing character, degree, and proportions, Judged by 
this standard, these Canaanites had certainly a good 
degree of civilization. 

But degree of civilization is one thing and character, 
of civilization is another. ‘The high-life civilization 
of our wealthy cities of to-day cannot be denied having 
attained to a high degree of development, but most of 
the sane and sober-minded people of the world much 
prefer the character of the civilization of the well- 
ordered country-side. Now the degree of civilization 
among the Canaanites was equal to that among the 
Egyptians, but the character of the civilization of 
either would not wholly please us. 


Where Priceless Rugs and Filth Go Together 

Of comfort, as we know comfort, they knew almost 
nothing. The mass of the people hardly understood 
anything of the artificial comforts of life. Perhaps 
the desert tent of a wealthy Arab sheikh or the mud- 
hovel of a well-to-do Egyptian farmer best represents 
the Canaanite ideas of comfort. The sheikh sits 
smoking his long pipe before his black tent in the 
dust, guarded bya troop of mangy dogs. His women 
hide away in the gloom of the vermin-filled tent. Yet 
the sheikh will spread down a priceless rug for his 
visitor and can show him gems of a Prince of India. 
The Egyptian farmer lives in a mud-hovel, joined to 
others of the same kind like the nests of the mud- 
wasps, yet his women folks go into Cairo and buy 
heavy silks ard satins by the bolt. 

Skill these Canaanites possessed in a high degree. 
Perhaps in a much higher degree than we, and cer- 
tainly also, I think, of a better character. The booty 
brought by Thothmes III from Palestine, judged by 
Egyptian standards—that is, the standard of Thothmes, 
who boasted of his plunder—could not be duplicated 
in the museums of the world to-day ; perhaps could 
not be produced by any, except it be the Chinese. 
Skill among Western nations to-day is largely skill to 
operate machines and direct the powers of nature: 
the skill of the Orient of those days was that higher 
skill of the trained eye and hand. 

The civilization of the Canaanites gratified the Ori- 
ental idea of civilization, not the Occidental. The 
Oriental’s idea disposes him to accept nature’s com- 
forts for the most part unmodified ; it is of the ‘vine 
and fig-tree'’ order of blessedness. But the charac- 
ter of ancient Oriental skill compares with the skill of 
the modern Occidental world much as the skill of 
Medieval Europe with that of modern America. 

What shadows of ignorance and savagery are 
lifted from the land and the life depicted in the Bible 
stories! The Bible does not bring us its lessons from 
wild barbarians, but from people taught of God in 
holy things, who brought into the land a higher form 
of settled institutions and a purer family life, but who 
also came to a people who contributed much to them 
in arts and crafts, and who left them ‘houses full of 
all good things."’ 
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LESSON I. 


Golden Text: Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.—Psalm 32 : 1 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HE story is told of a Methodist minister who had 
been greatly annoyed by one of his hearers fre- 
quently shouting during the preaching, ‘‘Glory!” 

‘* Praise the Lord!” and the like. ‘Though often re- 
proved, the happy member persisted in giving vent 
to his feelings. 

‘‘ One day the minister invited him to tea, and, to 
take his mind from thoughts of praise, handed him a 
scientific book, full of dry facts and figures, to pass 
the time before tea. 

‘Presently the minister was startled by a sudden 
outburst of ‘Glory!’ ‘ Hallelujah!’ and ‘ Praise the 
Lord!’ 

‘«* What is the matter, man?’ asked the minister. 

‘** Why, this book says the sea is five miles deep!’ 

*** Well, what of that?’ 

‘'* Why, the Bible says my sins have been cast into 
the depths of the sea, and if it is that deep I need not 
be afraid of their ever coming up again. Glory!’ 

‘The minister gave up hopes of reforming him.” 

How many of us have so clearly faced the facts of 
what God's lorgivenntes accomplishes for us that we 
have felt we simply must shout aloud over it? David 
seems to have been a good deal of a Methodist. He 
was not ashamed to let all Israel know of his irre- 

ressible joy when he brought the ark into Jerusa- 
a (2 Sam. 6: 14, 15). And his Psalms are filled 
with shouts of joy,—‘* Praise the Lord!” ‘ Hallelu- 
jah!" No wonder, when we remember what God did 
for David. Has God done as much for us ? 


Our Background Material 


To read a book of the Bible through, not in discon- 
nected bits but as a connected, complete story, is to 
get a view of that book that we never can get in any 
other way. ‘Ihe best way is to read a book of the 
Bible through at-one sitting. The next best way is 
to read it in as few sittings'as possible. And a second 
reading of the book will give clearer impressions of 
the whole than did the first reading. 

How many of you read through the book of 2 Sam- 
tel last week ? 

You were asked to discover the book’s seven most 
conspicuous political or military leaders in the na- 
tional or factional life of Israel (including Judah). 
Do you agree with this list: David, Ishbosheth, Joab, 
Abner, Absalom, Amasa, Sheba? 

And you were asked to discover fifteen great epi- 
sodes or events into which the book can be divided, 
Here is a suggestive grouping: 


1. David’s coronation over Judah. 

2. Ishbosheth’s reign, war against David, and death. 
3. David's coronation over all Israel. 

4. ‘wo attempts to bring the ark into Jerusalem, 

5. God’s great covenant with David. 

6. David’s conquests (here and elsewhere in the book), 
7. David’s kindness to Mephibosheth, 

8. David’s great sin and repentance. 

9g. ‘The Absalom-Amnon feud, 
10. Absalom’s conspiracy. 
11. Absalom’s defeat and David’s restoration, 
12. Israel’s revolt under Sheba, and defeat, 
13. ‘Three years’ famine and its ending. 
14. David’s psalm of praise. 
15. David’s sinful census and his repentance. 


When reading through the book of 2 Samuel again 
this week, see how closely you agree or disagree 
with the two above lists. 


The Lesson Itself 


The reterences, except as otherwise noted, are to lesson-articles 
in this issue, Boldface figures at the end of certain paragraphs in 
those articles will help in quickly locating the references. 

What would you think of a man who, living under 
a king whose reign was always wise, always loving, 
and who always cared for and supplied every need 
of every one of his subjects so that life in that king- 
dom was happier, healthier, wealthier than any- 
where else on earth, should openly revolt against 
that king and become a deliberate, declared rebel ? 

What would you think of a man who was being 
trained in target practise by the most skilful in- 
structor in the world, this instructor having taught 
his pupil everything that he needed to know for skill 
and accuracy, and then, when a great opportunity 
and test came, through his own fault and careless- 
" ness missed the mark and disgraced the reputation 
of his instructor ? 

What would you think of a man who was given 
plain directions for carrying out an important matter, 
upon which everything depended both for himself 
and for others, and who, taking those instructions, 


JUNE 13. THE BLESSEDNESS OF FORGIVENESS 


Psalm 32. Commit verse 5 


t Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
Whose sin is covered, 
2 Blessed is the man unto whom Jehovah imputeth not 
iniquity, 
And in whose spirit there is no guile. 
3 When I kept aioase, my bones wasted away 
‘Through my ! groaning all the day long. 
4 For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 
My moisture was changed ? as with the drought of oummer. 
ela. 
5 I acknowledged my sin unto thee, :' 
And mine iniquity did I not hide ; 
I said, I will confess my transgressions unto Jehovah ; 
And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 
6 For this let every one that is godly pray unto thee in a 
time when thou mayest be found : 
Surely when the great waters overflow they shall not reach 
unto him. 
7 Thou art my hiding-place ; thou wilt preserve me from 
trouble ; 
‘thou wilt compass me about with songs of deliverance. 


8 I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go: 
I will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee. 
9 Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no un- 
derstanding ; 
Whose trappings must be bit and bridle to hold them in, 
4 Else they will not come near unto thee. 
to Many sorrows shall be to the wicked ; 
But he that trusteth in Jehovah, lovingkindness shall com- 
pass him about. 
11 Be glad in Jehovah, and rejoice, ye righteous ; 
And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart. 


1 Heb. roaring. 2 Or, into the %Or, im the time of finding out 
sin 4Or, 7hat they come not near 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 








deliberately distorted and perverted them as he went 
on with what had been entrusted to him ? 

What would you think of a man who had lived ina 
home and been brought up under a father whose 
truthfulness was a shining characteristic ; knowing 
clearly the folly and disaster of lying, believing that 
truth is the only thing worth while, saturated with 
the principles of truth for years, then deliberately 
turned aside from this and accepted as the truth that 
which he knew to be a lie, and began to lie himself? 

A pretty poor specimen of a man, each one of those 
four, you say? And suppose one man had done each 
of those four things, what would you say? Well, 
David was the man. And the first two verses of 
Psalm 32 tell us of those four things, in the four words 
transgression, sin, iniguity, gutle. 

Not only did David do those four things, but also 
thou art the man, Every Christian who has ever 
sinned has done those four things. Professor Griffith 
Thomas (II, 2) shows that the four words mentioned 
mean those four things. Guide the class in discuss- 
ing sin, and in showing how in every instance those 
four attitudes or acts are more or less involved. 

What are the results of sin? Verses 3 and 4 give 
us the answer: agonizing suffering in body, mind, 
and spirit (Griffith Thomas, II, 3; for boys’ descrip- 
tions of how you feel after you have done wrong, see 
Pucker’s article, 4-2). 

Not every one suffers from sin inthat way. Those 
who have been closest to God do. The farther we 
are frem God, the less we suffer spiritually over our 
sins—in this world. Some business men, some society 
women, wiil send word to a caller that they are ‘‘out” 
and five minutes later will have forgotten all about it. 
If one who had been in close fellowship with God lied 
in this way, the suffering would be intense until con- 
fession was made and restoration was accomplished. 

David's next step (v. 5) is confession of his sin, 
iniquity, transgression ; and by this very act he stops 
living in guile or a lie. His confession is to Gow. 
Why? (Psa, 51: 4.) See the striking Round Table 
Illustration (3) and Mr. Ridgway’s paragraph (1) on 
the joy of doing this hard thing. When we honestly 
confess our sins before God we admit, whether we 
are conscious of this at the time or not, that we have 
been rebels, that we have missed the mark, that we 
have been perverse, and deceived, and are deceitful. 

Instantly comes the forgiveness ; it is part of the 
same verse, separated only by a semicolon from the 
confession. And not even a semicolon separates 
God’s forgiveness from our confession in repentance: 
they are simultaneous. 

What does God's forgiveness of our sin accomplish ? 
Draw out the thoughts of the class on this. Get them 
to discover how many results of His forgiveness are 
found in this psalm. For a fuller discussion of this 
wonderful subject see the leading editorial on the first 
two pages of this issue. Take the four meanings of 
sin, and bring out what forgiveness does for each of 
these. See Professor Griffith ‘Thomas’ (lI, 7) discus- 
sion of the results of forgiveness. ‘The Illustration 


Round-Table (1, 2) makes very plain these results; ° 


also Mrs. Baldwin (3) and Mr. 


ers (4, 5). 
And now David was to have 


‘s wonderful in- 









struction again (v. 8); the teaching that would enable 
him to hit the mark that he had missed. See Dr. 
Mackie’s (3) striking illustration from Oriental life. 


The Truth That Is Golden 


Our greatest joy comes, not from what we do for 
God, but from what God does for us. We never can 
do for him what he has done for us. When a sinner 
—and we are all sinners—through a God-given sight 
of Jesus Christ begins to glimpse something of the 
real meaning. of the hopeless blackness of his own 
sin, and the wonderful brightness of the character of 
God and the forgiveness of God,—which is the most 
amazing miracle and blessing in the universe (Grif- 
fith ‘Thomas, III, 8),—first he is heart-broken and 
silent with joy, then he must pour out his joy in 
spoken, or sung, or shouted expressions of thanks- 
giving. All that we can ever do for God, through 
time and eternity, is then seen to be insignificant as 
compared with what God has already done for us, 
Compassed about with songs of deliverance! Shout 
for joy, all ye that are upright (through the upright- 
ness of Christ your Substitute and Life) in heart! 


Teaching Points 

When man keeps his sin covered, God cannot cover it— 
it stands out in naked ugliness in God’s sight, and some- 
times in men’s sight. When man uncovers (v. 5) it to 
God, then God can and does completely cover it. 

To be made to suffer agony because of the consciousness 
of our sin is one of the greatest blessings God can give us, 
Even an unsaved person can thus suffer, when the Holy 
Spirit is pleading with him to turn from sin to God, and 
brings him ‘under conviction”’ for*his sins. Think of 
being able to sin without suffering for it,—as though our 
body were burning in a flame without feeling the pain ! 

A young piano player would count it a great privilege to 
be taught by Paderewski; or a young violin player, by 
Mischa Elman. But think of the privilege we have, as 
Christians, of being taught by God himself! (v. 8.) 

Some people have the idea that Christians necessarily 
have a hard time in this life and their good times in the 
next life, while the unrighteous have an easy time in this 
life and a hard time in the life to come. It’s a great mis- 
take. Christians have the easiest time here, and eternal 
blessedness hereafter. Many sorrows are to the wicked 
here, and more hereafter. 

When God’s lovingkindness compasses me about, I am 
literally encircled, ensphered by him, and nothing evil can 
pierce through to touch me, 

There is one thing we are to rejoice in above all that 
even Jehovah does for us; that is, rejoice in what he zs. 
Jesus is better than his best works. 

**Sin in a believer destroys fellowship, but it does not 
cancel relationship ’’ (Griffith Thomas, II, §). 

What a terrible thing it would be if, when we had once 
sinned, we had to carry that guilt forever (Rogers, 3). 
Yet that is exactly the condition of the lost. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

What is meant ‘‘a time when thou mayest be found’’? 
(Griffith Thomas, 11, §; 2 Cor.6: 2; Ridgway, 2.) 

Can you prove Huxley’s statement that ‘‘ There is no 
forgiveness in nature ’’ ? 

What is forgiveness ? 

Does a man genuinely forgive another when he says, 

**T have forgiven him, but 1 can mever forget what he did’? ? 

Can God forgive a man who has not forgiven.an enemy? 

Do we ever suffer from the results of forgiven sin? Did 
David? (2 Sam, 12 ;: 10-14.) 

What is true repentance? 

How can a man know when God has forgiven his sin? 

To whom does God “ impute not iniquity ’’ ? 

Is there any one ‘‘in whose spirit there is no guile ’’? 

When should we confess our sins to others as well as to 
God? 

What is it to be “upright in heart ’’ ? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
A Prayer for the Tempted (Temperance Lesson; Psalm 142). 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, for home 
preparation on the coming lesson.] 

The man who established Israel as a nation and 
conquered its enemies as no other Israelitish leader in 
history, we find pleading like a little child before God 
for His protection. David's own helplessness, and his 
consciousness of this, stand out plainly. How can 
strength and helplessness go together? 

The President of the American Tobacco Company 
is quoted as saving that the increase in the cigarette 
trade in the past thirteen years has been over seven 
hundred per cent. Next Sunday isan ‘‘ Anti-Tobacco 
Sunday.” Some amazing facts will be brought out in 
The Sunday School Times. 


Why do people smoke? 

What verse in the lesson Psalm suggests God’s help 
against smoking ? 

What is temptation ? 


LESSON FOR JUNE 13 (Psa. 32) 





Mastering the 


By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 
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“ AKE me to hear joy and gladness”; * Re- 

store unto me the joy of thy salvation”; 

** My tongue shall ar, lagen "; ‘*My mouth 
shall show forth thy praise” (Psa. 51: 8, 12, 14, 15). 
These prayers of David after his great sin, all with 
the one idea of joy being renewed, indicate some- 
thing of his sad loss and great need. Instead of 
gladness, sadness ; instead of light, darkness ; in- 
stead of joy, sorrow. So is it always with sin. It 
separates from God, the source of light, joy, peace, 
rest, and brightness. All this gives special point to 
the psalm selected for the present lesson, with its 
dominant note of ‘‘the joy of salvation.” 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—Psalms 51 and 32 reflect David’s ex- 
riences after his sin. But they represent two 
istinct yet connected aspects of his life. Psalm 51 
is the expression of his penitence immediately after 
Nathan's visit (2 Sam, 12; last lesson). Psalm 32 is 
the expression of his feelings some weeks or months 
later when he reviewed the terrible past and its 
sequel in the forgiving mercy of God. Further, as 
the title ‘‘ Maschil ” means * Instruction,” or ‘‘ to give 
instruction,” this psalm was evidently intended to 
help others by a recital of personal experiences. It 
is one of thirteen headed ‘‘ Maschil.” It was prob- 
ably only expressed for the sake of others, as prom- 
ised by him (Psa. 51: 13). ‘There are experiences 
too deep, too solemn, too personal, too intimate, to be 
told to others, unless for the purpose of helping them 
to reach the same spiritual position. In that case it 
is allowable and often necessary to comfort others 
“through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God” (2 Cor. 1: 4). So this is the song 
of a saved soul, intended to help other souls. The 
psalm has always been a favorite with believers. It 
is one of the seven called ‘‘ Penitential Psalms.” 
Augustine had it hung at the foot of his bed, that his 
eye might linger on it. Luther called it one of the 
Pauline Psalms. The. Jews used it on the Day of 
Atonement. (1) 
Time.—According to the usual chronology this 
salm is to be associated with the time soon after 
avid’s sin, 1045 B. C. or 942 B.C. 


Il. The Lesson 

The Sin Detailed (vs. 1, 2).—Leaving for the mo- 
ment the thought of ‘‘ blessedness,”” we must observe 
the words here used to describe the wrong. Biblical 
words for sin are often very picturesque, and sug- 
gestive of the various aspects of evil. ‘‘ Transgres- 
sion” means ‘‘ rebellion,” and describes the excess of 
the man in bursting forth from God’s ways. ‘‘Sin” 
means ‘*‘missing the mark,” and shows how man 
fails to realize the purpose of God in his life. ‘‘In- 
iquity” means ‘‘ distortion,” and expresses the per- 
versity of the sinner as he asserts his will against 
God's. ‘* Guile” means ‘ deceit,” and indicates the 
hypocrisy and unreality of the man who does wrong. 
Before we proceed a step further we should ponder 
these aspects of evil and apply them to ourselves. 
Sin is rebellion, failure, perversity, and insincerity. 
True life is the exact opposite of these: loyalty, real- 
ization, balance, reality; and it is because of our ing 
ability to accomplish these things ourselves that we 
are said to “fall short””(Rom. 3: 23). Three of these 
four are found in the word of Jehovah to Moses (Exod. 
34: 7), and a further illustration of sin is found in 
the words used in Daniel’s prayer (9: 5). (2) 

The Misery Depicted (vs. 3, 4).—What were the 
results of this wrong-doing? 1. Bodily emaciation. 
2. Mental anguish. 3. Continual pressure. 4. Spir- 
itual deadness. He kept silence from the acknowl- 
edgment of his sin, and as he would not confess, God 
dealt with him severely in body, mind, and soul. For 
nearly a year he was in this state (2 Sam. 12: 15). 
God's hand was heavy upon him, and though he suf- 
fered and even complained (Psa. 22 : 1; 38 : 8), yet be- 
cause he did not and would not confess, there was no 
alleviation. Bodily sickness as well as a troubled 
conscience was his lot (Psa. 6 : 2), and the vitality of 
his physical strength failed by the fever he had (v. 4, 
‘‘moisture”; 22:15; Prov. 17:22). Once again, 
‘*Selah” appears (see last lesson) with its emphatic 
and solemn ‘‘N. B.” Itis not a ‘‘ musical interlude,” 
but a call to note and ponder the thought (see Com- 
panion Bible, Part 3, Appendix, 66). (3) 

The Recovery Described (v. 5).—But a change had 
to come. Such a state could not go on. ‘The end 
must either be death or pardon. And so the sin was 
at length dealt with. There are three expressions : 
*‘acknowledged,” ‘‘not hid,” ‘‘confess.” This was 
the way of recovery, as it is always. The original 
expressions are vivid representations of his actual 
confession, of which we have the bare summary in 
the history (2 Sam. 12:13). Sin that remaius un- 
forgiven must be punisked, and sin that is not con- 





‘Not until man ceases 
to hide his sin will it be hidden from God” (Kirkpat- 


fessed cannot be forgiven. 


rick). Instead of the silence (v. 3) came utterance ; 
instead of covering of sin, confession. (4) 

The Mercy Declared (vs. 5-7).—Now we notice by 
means of the emphatic repetition of ‘‘ Thou,” five 
times, what the Psalmist experienced of the divine 
mercy and grace. 1. ‘* Thou forgavest.” Immedi- 
ate and full was the divine pardon conveyed and as- 
sured by the prophet (2 Sam. 12: 13). So it ever is; 
God's forgiveness is instantaneous and perfect. Once 
again ‘‘ Selah” comes with its call to ‘‘ Think”! 2. 
‘* Thou mayest be found.” The Hebrew is literall 
‘‘in a time of finding.” If it means ‘‘ when Jehova 
may be found,” it indicates the opportunity thus 
afforded, the right time for approach (Isa. 55 : 6; 
Jer. 29 : 12-14; 2 Cor. 6: 2; Deut. 4: 29; Isa. 49: 8). 
Others take it to mean ‘‘in the time of finding out 
our sin” (Gen. 44: 16; Psa. 17:3; 36: 2). Yet again 
it is thought to refer to the time of finding out our 
need of God and pardon (Num. 32:23). They are 
all true, but the first includes and covers the other 
two. The word ‘‘godly” means ‘‘one who is the 
object of God’s mercy”; the ‘‘ favored,” the ‘‘be- 
loved” (of God), but of course it does not refer to 
any privileged class since God ‘‘justifies the un- 
godly” (Rom. 4:5). But it certainly refers to those 
who, because ungodly, feel their need of Him. In 
David's own case it was the sin of a backslider, one 
who had been in covenant with God. Sin in a be- 
liever destroys fellowship, but it does not cancel re- 
lationship. The * floods” refer to the calamity of 
judgment which shall not overwhelm the penitent 
who is on the everlasting rock (Psa. 18 : 16; isa, 28: 
2,17; 26;4; Nahum1: 8). ‘For this” is ‘‘there- 
fore,” an argument based on the fact and certainty 
of forgiveness. 3. ‘‘Thou art my hiding-place.” 
Salvation means a divine refuge as assured in the 
preceding verse (Psa. 27°5; 31:20;91: 1). 4. ** Thou 
shalt preserve me.’’ Another aspect of divine mercy 
(12.7; 28 ¢ 9t5 923934 '3r-: 9). 5. ** Thou shalt 
compass me.” He will be surrounded by ‘‘ shouts” 
of deliverance, his own and those of others who are 
thankful for his rescue. (§) 

The Blessedness Delineated (vs. 1, 2, 8, 10, 11).— 
Now we must consider more in detail what the 
Psalmist meant by describing himself as ‘* Blessed.” 
The word occurs twenty-six times in the Psalms. 
Like the ‘‘ beatitudes” of the Gospels and of Reve- 
lation the word is fullof meaning. We ‘‘ bless” God 
by word (benediction), but he blesses us by deed 
(benefaction). But wherein lies the ‘‘ blessedness "’? 
Not asin 1:1, the blessedness of the man who has 
not strayed. This is the blessedness of the man who 
has wandered and been brought back. (6) 

What are its elements? 1. His transgression is 
‘‘taken away” (v. 1); it isthe removal of a burden 
(John 1: 29). 2. His sin is ‘‘covered”; it is the hid- 
ing of foulness by atoning sacrifice. 3. His iniquity 
is ‘‘not imputed”; itis the canceling of a debt which 
is not to be reckoned against the debtor (2 Sam. 19: 
19, 20). Ponder these three aspects of the ‘‘ blessed” 
life before going forward; the lifting off of a burden, 
the covering a blackness, and the canceling of a 
bond. Note, too, how Paul uses these verses to ex- 
press the full New Testament gospel of pardon and 
justification by faith (Rom. 4: 6-8). 4. ‘*No guile,” 
After justification comes sanctification. The posi- 
tion leads to condition of soul in the absence of all 
unreality and insincerity. 5. Guidance (vs. 8, 9). 
God seems to be speaker here, in reply to the Psalm- 
ist’s testimony. ‘lhe soul needs guidance lest further 
trouble come, and God promises this on the one 
condition of willing obedience (v. 9). Animals with- 
out reason need to be controlled or else they will not 
obey man. But man must not be like them, or he 
will have to be disciplined (Isa. 26: 9-11), Coercion 
is necessary for animals (v. 9; Prov. 26: 3), but man 
should readily heed the word and will of God (Psa. 
49 : 10, 12, 20; 73: 22; Jer. 10: 14, 21), 6. Mercy (v. 
10). The warning (v. 9) is here emphasized by a 
contrast. The wicked inevitably find things against 
them, and life is marked by calamities (Job 33 : 19), 
but when we are in the line of God’s will, even though 
troubles come, they are transformed by the alchemy 
of grace, and ‘‘all things [not some only] work to- 
gether [harmoniously] for good” (Rom. 8: 28). Lov- 
ingkindness, or mercy, or blessing surrounds the be- 
liever (see v. 7; songs ‘‘surround” him), and though 
he is not exempt from troubles they are chastise- 
ment, not punishments ; discipline, not judgment 


(31 : 7, 16; 33: 5, 18). 7. Joy (v. 11). - This is the 
crowning element of forgiveness. Once again the 
soul knows ‘‘the joy of salvation.” The word 


‘‘righteous” describes the sinner’s position (New 
Testament, justification); and ‘‘upright in heart” 
his condition (New Testament, sanctification). It is 
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a call to others to share his joy in the mercy and 
grace of God (5 : 11; 33: 1). (7) 


Ill. Central Truths 


The Golden Text emphasizes the ‘* blessedness” of 
the forgiven man (v. 1), and this must be our theme. 
The Hebrew is, ** O the blessednesses” (plural). It is 
an expression of experience, a realization of utter 
satisfaction. Maclaren describes it as ‘‘a gush of 
rapture from a heart that is tasting the fresh-drawn 
blessedness of pardon.” The plural seems to de- 
scribe the variety as well as the fulness of the expe- 
rience. Let us ponder this again and again. It is 
the very essence of the gospel. Huxley once said, 
‘There is no forgiveness in nature.” ‘This is true, 
for natural law never forgives. There is practically 
no forgiveness in society either, for social law is and 
must be severe. Is it not striking that all the great 
works of fiction during the last fifty years—Eliot, 
Hawthorne, and the rest—have as their theme the 
nemesis of broken law, ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find 
you out”? But what nature, society, and man can- 
not do, God can do, God has done, God does, in 
Christ. ‘I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” ‘There 
is forgiveness with thee (Psa. 130: 4). ‘* Faithful 
and just to forgive” (1 John 1:9). And herein is 
the blessedness in its fulness, freeness, variety, com- 
pleteness, permanence. We need to realize this 
more, and so to realize it as to be ready to ‘‘ shout 
for joy ”(v. 11). ‘There was a great deal of ‘' shout- 
ing” in Old ‘Testament godliness, and far too little in 
ours to-day. And yet there are few things more 
significant and striking than the New Testament 
teaching on joy hoa , 213 4: 4; 1 Thess. §: 16). 
Three words express New Testament Christianity: 
**joy,” as a state (Rom. 15 : 13 ; 1 Thess. 1 : 6), ‘‘ex- 
ultation,” as an act (Acts 2:46; 1 Pet. 1: 6), and 
‘** boasting,” as an attitude (Rom. 5: 11 ; Phil. 3:3). (8 

Never let us go behind or below our privilege an 
duty of ‘tthe blessednesses”’ of sin forgiven, and of 
the assurance of salvation. 


IV. The Lesson Outline 
1. The Sin (Neh. 1: 4-11). 
2. The Misery (1 ‘lim, 1 : 12-17)> 
3. The Recovery (Psa. 85). 
4- The Mercy (Luke 15 : 11-24). 
5. The Blessedness (Psa. 103 : 1-5). 
Wyc irre COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
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The Busy. Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Easy Mark.—Plessed is the man... in whose 
wee there is no guile (v. 2). Not the man who is 
aultless but the man who is guileless. In almost 
every community can be found an Uncle Johnny 
Goodman. He is so honest, unsophisticated and 
guileless that almost any scamp who comes along 
can cheat and impose upon him. ‘The price at which 
his heart and his substance is sold is the love of all 
the neighborhood. ‘‘ Why, everybody thinks all the 
world of dear old Uncle Johnny.” And God loves 
him too. Uncle sage is the most blessed and pros- 
pered of us all. e seems to always have something 
to give (Prov. 28:27; Luke 6: 38). But there is 
shrewd Dick Rutter. He ‘‘ would like to see the 
sardine who can put one over on me, yes I would.” 
Well I guess so! And whocares anything for * slip- 
pery Dick”? (Prov. 21 : 13.) David is not singing 
of the man who makes no mistakes. He sings the 
forgiven man, When little Dot climbs up into your 
lap and kisses and makes up you will Soeur what 
God means when he says, Blessed is the man... 
who has a spirit like Dot's. One of the reasons 
heaven will be heaven is because there will be no 
uile there. When you want to have a taste of what 

eaven will be like go into the primary department 
and soak your soul in the atmosphere of it. 


A Hard Joyous Thing.—/ acknowledged my sin 
unto thee (v. 5). Are you that smart high school 
fellow who says he can't bring himself to realize 
the existence of a God he can’t see? Well, just try 
acknowledging your sin to the non-existent God and 
find out what a hard jobitis. Inthesecrecy of your 
ow. room, in the darkness of your own heart, acknow- 
ledge what a liar you are, what a thief. Tell that 
‘‘non-existent entity” that you are so vile if you 
were made of glass you would not dare go around in 
daylight. If there was no one behind the veil this 
would be easy. It is however so exceeding hard to 
do, fellows like you won’t doit. Yea, in spite of the 
adolescent mouth, every fellow in his heart knows 
God IS. And God is yearningly waiting for you to 
come to him with all your badness that he may for- 
give you and make a clean man out of you and take 
you to his great heart. The best commentary on 
this lesson is Luke 15 : 11-32. The prodigal son. 
The father saw him afar off, then came the embrace, 
the kiss, the coat, the ring and the party. Who was 
happiest on the old farm that night? All this joy 


came about because the man from the hogs said, ‘*I 
will go to my father and acknowledge my sin.” (1) 


Closed Worlds.—/n a time when thou mayest be 
found (v. © 


Is there a time when a mancan not 
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reach out his hand and touch heaven? Never, so far 
as heaven is concerned, for heaven is always there. 
But often, so far as man is concerned, because a man’s 
arm gets asleep or he hits his crazy bone. Lots of 
fellows have been cramped up in indifference so long 
or have been bumped by sin se hard they are be- 
numbed into ‘‘a time” when God can not found 
(Psa. 145 : 18). Every little while I fall into a bunch 
of men who while moving about ina Christian land 
live in an entirely different and heathen world. Just 
as the circus and theatrical professions are closed 
worlds of their own, so these pagan neighbors of ours 
live. They never have a re _— thought or im- 
pulse. Their talk is vulgar and profane. ‘Their mo- 
tives are all low and their lives are sensual. Living 
thus in a world where there is no God, how can they 
find him? Yes, there is a time when God may not be 
found. But it is because of the man (Acts 17 : 27). (2) 


The Universal Need.—7hou art my hiding-place 
(v. 7). The human heart craves a hiding-place. “A 
hole where a feller can crawl into with his troubles 
and pull the hole in after him,” as poor old Hen Wil- 
son usedtosay. ‘Ihere are animals which, when sick 
or hurt, crawl in under some shelter to suffer and die 
alone. Caesar wrapped himself in his cloak as he 
fell. It isin our blood to hide in the supreme moments. 
Good and earnest Christian men hid themselves in 
deserts and mountains and lived alone with their 
poor human nature. A miserable life it was. - to 
think of having to live alone with a fellow of, your 
disposition! You would soon get to be like yourself. 
When the world hurts you, when there is no one just 
to suit you, when the neighbors don’t make as much 


fuss with you as they ought to, when nobody appre-~ 


ciates your great excellence, and you are clear discour- 
aged and would like to hide your head in the grave— 
try hiding in God and see whai happens. As soon as 
you are hid in God a song comes into the heart. ‘Then 
the old world gets eoall to you. Friends multiply. 
For when a man is hid in God the heart can grow and 
the hands get busy (Psa. 27 : 5; Col. 3 : 3). (3) 


**Whoa There! "—Ze ye not... as the mule (v. 9). 
What a human book our Bible is, How easily it runs 
along the line of our going and steers the race into 
righteousness and the heaven where we all belong. 
Note the homely thought of it. As if to say ‘*stub- 
born as a mule.” Gruff as a bear. Busy asa bee. 
Snake inthe grass. Fat as a toad. Don’t makea 
pig of yourself. Foxy Herod (Luke 13 : 32). Godis 
not away off yonder somewhere. God is here. His 
speech is our speech. We are in his family. All 
hearts are alike (Psa. 33 : 13-15). Yet the mule has 
some very good qualities. He is very dependable. 
He has good habits. He is very particular about his 
drinks,—but next Sunday is the temperance lesson. 
But the mule has to be yankedaround. Did youever 
see a trained mule? any trained donkeys,—but a 
mule? You can not hammer or coax much sense into 
a mule, There are mulish men in some places. Every 
time Dick Strode’s mules had to be shod they always 
had to be thrown and banged around and tied up. 
‘They never learned who were their friends and were 
always trying ‘‘to kick the stuffin’ out of things” as 
Jake the blacksmith used to say. This is the way 
God sometimes has to ‘‘ shoe” his mulish children. (4) 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partinent. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. Manuscripts are to reach the Times 
three months in advance of the lesson date. A circular explain- 
ing the acceptance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp, 


What God Cannot Do.— Blessed is he whose trans- 

ression ts ht ber ge whose sin ts covered (Golden 

ext). In Ireland a teacher once asked a little boy 
if there was anything that God could not do, and the 
iittle fellow said: ‘‘ Yes, He cannot see my sins 
through the blood of og Christ.” That is just 
what he cannot do! ‘I'he blood covers them.—From 
The Way Home, by D. L. Moody. Sent by Emma C. 
Fisk, Boonville, N. ¥. (%) 


The Distance.-— Blessed ts he whose transgression 
ts forgiven, whose sin is covered (Golden Text), 
Dr, Chapman tells of a man who had been a profes- 
sor of mathematics in a German university, but who 
became a wreck through strong drink. e came to 
one of Dr. Chapman’s meetings, forlorn and dejected, 
and took a seat in the rear of the room. He was 
converted and became a member of the church. It 
was Dr. Chapman's custom to meet the men of his 
church every Sunday morning before going into his 
pulpit, for a short conference on things pertaining to 
the Christian life. ‘*One morning I told them that 
our sins were taken from us as far as the east is from 
the west,” he says in relating the story; ‘‘ and then, 
seeing this old professor before me, I said, ‘ Professor, 
that is a mathematical proposition for you. How far 
is the distance from east to west ?’ e reached for 
his pencil and notebook, when suddenly he stopped 
and burst into tears; and facing the crowd of men, 
he said, ‘Men, you cannot measure it, for if you put 
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poe stake here and east be ahead of you and west 
behind you, you can go around the world and 
come back to your stake and east will still be ahead 
of you and west will still be behind you. The dis- 
tance is immeasurable. And, thank God, that is 
where my sins have gone!’”— From ‘*' Another 
Mile,” by Drif. Wilbur Chapman, Sent by Mary 
artford, Conn. (2) 


The Head of the Firm.—A/essed is he... Whose 
sin ts covered (v. 1). It makes a deal of difference 
by whom our sin is covered. The trusted agent of a 
large firm had, in a time of unusual expense, run 

ast his allowance, and had taken company funds 
or a wrong use. He became distressed for fear he 
would be discovered and regarded as a criminal. 
Thinking to gain advice, he disclosed his trouble toa 
fellow-agent, who responded, ‘‘Oh, don’t worry, I 
can cover that for you.” ‘* But you’re not the man 
to cover it up,” he replied, and he went straight to 
the head of the firm and explained everything to him. 
**You’ve made a serious mistake,” said that man, 
‘*but I'll cover the discrepancy for you this time,” 
and he wrote a check for the amount. ‘Ah, if you 
cover it I am all right,” said the relieved man. When 
God buries a man’s sin and puts his seal on the door 
of the tomb, the man finds a peace which he had 
never known before.—Sent dy 7. W. Hall, Takoma 
Park, LD. C. (3) : 


The Handle.—7hou forgavest (v. 5). They who 
say they will forgive but cannot forget an injury, sim- 
ply bury the hatchet, while they leave the handle out, 
ready for immediate use.—/rom D. L. Moody. Sent 
by it ". J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, N. Y. (4) 


His Property.—3e glad in Jehovah. and rejoice, ye 
righteous (v. 11) A gentleman who owned a small 
estate wished to sell it. He sent for a real éstate 
agent and asked him to write an advertisement tell- 
ing about the estate. When the advertisement was 
ready the agent took it to the gentleman and read it 
to him. ‘Read that again,” said the owner. The 
agent read the description of the estate once more. 
‘*T don’t think I will sell,” said the gentleman. ‘I 
have been looking for an estate like that all my life, 
and I did not know that I owned it.” Have you tried 
to discover what you possess in Christ ?—/rom The 
Christian Endeavor. World. Sent by F. J. Saxton, 
Galway, N. J. The prize for this week is awarded 
fo this illustration. (§) 


The Hospital Notice.—2e glad in Jehovah, and 
rejoice, ye righteous, And shout for joy, all ye that 
are upright tn heart (v.11), In the vestibule of a 
certain hospital visitors see a card bearing this ad- 
vice: ‘*Never utter a discouraging word while you 
are in this hospital. You should come here only for 
the purpose of helping. Keep your hindering, sad 
looks for other places, and if you can’t smile don’t go 
in.” Not in the hospitals only, but in the home and 
on the street, there is the same need for the kindly, 
sunny smile. ‘The way to have it is to get the heart 
right with God.—From ** East and West.” Sent by 
Mary Martin, Lowell, Mass. (6) 


“ 


From the Platform 
By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 


HE church of which Mr. Samuel Colgate was a 
member entered into an agreement to make _. 
cial prayer for the conversion of sinners. or 

some days they prayed earnestly. One day appli- 
cants for church-membership were invited to present 
themselves. A woman came forward. Heartbroken, 
she told her story of what a sinner she had been and 
how God had forgiven her for Christ’s sake, and she 
wished to slip into a corner of the church and have 
the fellowship of God’s people as she made the start 
for heaven. The silence was oppressive. Then a 
member arose and moved that action on the applica- 
tion be postponed. Mr. Colgate arose and said in 
substance: ‘‘I guess we made a blunder when we 
asked the Lord to save sinners. We did not specify 
what kind. I think that we had better all ask God to 
forgive us for not specifying to him the kind of sin- 
ners we want saved. He probably did not under- 
stand what we wanted.” ‘They all saw the point. 
The woman was received into fellowship. And that 
meeting is remembered to this day, though it was 
many years ago. What they really did was to ask 
God's pardon for ever making such a foolish motion 
as to postpone the action of the church. And Mr. 
Colgate led the prayer. Forgiveness brings a double 
blessing, and from the human point of view it is diffi- 
cult to decide which receives the greater blessing, he 
who forgives or he who is forgiven. 
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A Prayer After the Lesson.— Lord God our Heavenly 
Father, there is joy at every remembrance of thy forgiveness 
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of our sins. We thank thee for 
that we might be forgiven. We thank thee as day day thy 
mercy is fresh with the coming of each new day. Bless those 
who wander from thee, and draw them eo gy the cords of 
thy love. When we stumble help us to rise. Give to all of 
us the forgiving heart, and keep us forevermore near to thee. 


esus who died on the cross 


Forbid that we should ever wilfully wander from thee. Guide 
thou our steps for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
Kinston, N. C, 
54 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.”’) 

‘In lovingkindness Jesus came.” Psalm 32 : I-11 
‘I've found a Friend: O such a (66 : 1-3). 
” Lord Jesu I long to be perfectly Paesken 06 2 ttn 

whole."’ 4 (so : 1, 3-5). 
Love divine, all love excelling."”. Psalm 119 : 1-16 
**O love that wilt not let me go."’ (242 : 1-3. 5). 
ier my bondage, sorrow and p.aji, 103 ; 1-18 
“There's a wideness in God's (210 : 1-4). 

mercy.’ Psalm 119 : 29-136 
‘* Though your sins be as scarlet."’ (256 : 1, 2). 


re 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


LESSED ?¢s he whose trangression is forgiven, 
whose sin ts covered(v.1). In Arabic as in 
Hebrew there is a very close connection -be- 

tween forgiveness and the act of covering or screen- 
ing. ‘The Jews call the Day of Atonement the day 
of covering. On passing a group of young men to 
whom one of their number has told an amusing story, 
after several bursts of laughter, one of them may be 
heard saying, ‘‘ The Lord cover us for all this laugh- 
ing.” (1) 

ony hand was heavy upon me (v. 4). In a hilly 
and roadless country the load was always borne on 
the back of man or his animal, not transferred to an 
outward circumstance, the cart or wagon. 

As with the drought of summer (v. 4). Some- 
thing excessive and without intermission, as no rain 
falls from May to the end of September. (2) 

L will counsel thee with mine eye upon thee (v. 8), 
The eye knows what we can be trusted to do, and 
where we may fail if careless. The farmer or mule- 
teer on a difficult mountain path walks in front of his 
loaded animal holding the halter-rope. When they 
come to a specially rocky and steep part of the 
road, he turns round and watches how the animal 
places his feet, and calls out to him, ‘‘ Be careful, 
now!” The bit is for the saddle-horse rather than 
for the loaded mule. Such restraint is needed in 
their case, as their natural inclination is to revert to 
the wild condition and drop the sense of owner- 
ship. (3) 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


T IS a general custom to observe Children’s Day 
on the second Sunday in June. The program and 
lesson should be bright and attractive; a spirit of 

joy and gladness should prevail. 

t was suggested to close last week’s story with 
David's sorrow for his sin and his prayer for a clean 
heart. After David’s prayer was answered and his 
sin forgiven, he could sing in his heart (v. 11), ‘‘ Be 

lad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye righteous; and shout 
or joy, all ye that are upright in heart.” 

Recall that glad day when David and his procession 
of men brought the ark of God to the gate of  seg-wone 
lem, then through the streets to its place in the tent 
of meeting. Repeat, ‘‘I was glad when they said 
unto me, Ft us go into the house of the Lord. Our 
feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem.” 

Children’s Day should be a glad, happy day, so let 
us say together the other Bible verses about gladness 
which we know: This is the day which the Lord has 
made; we will rejoice and be glad in it (Psa. 118 : 
24); also, Serve the Lord with,gladness, come before 
his presence with singing (Psa. 100 : 2). Repeat: 


** This is the day for the children, 
Let us be glad in its light— 
Gather the lilies and roses 
Blooming in gardens so bright." 


Call attention to your floral decorations for Chil- 
dren’s Day, and tell what will be done with the 
flowers when the services are over. 

There was another glad day, long, long ago, when 
a procession of people came to the gate of Jerusalem, 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 13 (Psa. 32) 


Jesus, their leader, was riding; the people 
were waving palm branches and singing. 
This procession entered the city gate and 
went to the temple. Children were waving 
palms and singing Hosannas. Tell as much 
of the story of the triumphal entry as the 
children understand (Matt. 21 : 1-11). 

It is a custom in some schools to plan a 
Children’s Day processional, in which each 
child carries a fern-leaf or flower to wave. 
When the march is completed and all assem- 
ble around the platform they sing— 


*** Tis Children’s Day ; from heart to heart 
Let joy, let joy responsive ring 
While here we come with grateful love 
‘To praise the children's King. 
** While summer flowers their incense breathe, 
And birds with rapture sing, 
We tune our souls to higher strains 
And praise the children’s King. 
Hosanna ! Hosanna! 
Still let the temple chorus ring. 
Hosanna to Jesus! 
He is the children’s King.” 
(Songs for Little People,60 cents. Pilgrim Press.) 


This processional includes children of 
gene age, in addition to Primary children. 
n some schools the entire session is devoted 
to a special service, in which all departments 
unite, eack presenting one feature—a song, 
a prayer in concert, a Scripture recitation, or 
something suitable. The processional is 
effective for opening the program. 

It is a good opportunity to let the parents. 
see and hear some of the good things which 
are a regular part of the Sunday-school ser- 
vices. Where Uniform lessons are used pro- 
motions are sometimes a part of the program 
with appropriate exercises. If this is recog- 
nized it would be well to use verse 8 of 
Psalm: 32, as in keeping with the kind of 
work the school is trying to do: ‘I will in- 
struct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go.’’ All Primary children are 
supposed to attend public school. We want 
to impress parents and pupils with the im- 
portance of attending Sunday-school. Chil- 
dren’s Day comes almost at the close of the 
public school year. 

A group of children might present the fol- 
lowing simple song : 

,“* We have the seasons that come every year, 
The days belong to us all: 
.God sends us things that we love in the 
spring, 
The winter, the summer, and fall. 
" So once a year, as the summer-time comes, 
When this bright world is so gay, 
We thank the Father for what he hath done. 
And we call this the Children’s Day."’ 
(Carols, 25 cents. Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago.) 


Note.—The purpose of these outlines is to 
suggest material which may be used in a 
Children’s Day program or lesson, rather 
than to develop any one plan. 

Hand-work. — Make little bouquets of 
floral decorations, and carry them to the 
shut-ins. 

CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


YOUNG man snatched a woman’s purse 
A one day in Chicago. He escaped in 
the crowd. Although undiscovered 
his conscience troubled him. He became 
so restless that he boarded a train to North- 
ern Michigan, hoping to leave his past in 
Chicago. But still he had no peace. When 
he would lie down to sleep his deed would 
loom before him like a hideous.monster. It 
seemed to him that every one who met him 
knew of his crime, while in truth not even 
his parents knew. The time came when. he 
could endure it no longer. He went home 
and gave himself up to the police, realizing 
that it would mean many months behind 
prison bars for him.. The confessing of his 
crime brought him peace, which all the priv- 
ileges of freedom did not. 

David found his joy not alone in the con- 
fession of his sin, but in the assurance 
that he was forgiven by God. © What 
was David’s sin? Review last week’s lesson. 
What does blessed mean ? How good of God 
not only to forgive us, but to make that for- 
giveness known to us! 

We sometimes think that if we only lived 
in a beautiful house, and could spend our time 
as we liked, with an abundance of money, 
traveling or doing as we pleased, how happy 
we should be ! 

David doubtless experienced all these 
joys in his royal position as king, but his su- 
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preme joy seems to have been in knowing 
that God had forgiven him. Some one has 
said, ‘*Sin and happiness do not travel on 
the same car, for they are not journeying on 
the same road.”” For a long time David 
tried to cover his sin, hoping to hide it from 
God and man. How foolish to try to hide 
anything from God (Psa. 139 : 2). (1) 

‘* Man may not see thee do an impious deed, 

But God thy every inmost thought can 

read.” 

David had a miserable time. Life was a 
burden. His bones and his body ached and 
grew old. His conscience haunted him by 
day and night. Oh, what torment! 

What act of David’s and what response of 
God’s changed misery into blessedness? 
Observe that David did not confess his sin to 
Nathan the prophet, nor to the priests, but 
to God. Who alone can forgive sin? (Mark 
2:7.) God all the while was ready to for- 
give, but he must wait until David asked for- 
giveness and was ready to receive it. What 
does the forgiven man need as he starts life 
anew to prevent him from making the mis- 
takes of the past? (2) 

Safety.—One to whom he can flee when 
temptation, trials, and troubles come. Per- 
haps you have lived in a city where the river 
overflows its banks in rainy seasons, What 
fear and anxiety those experience who live 
in the flooded section! Those who live on 
the heights are in perfect safety. Storms 
and tempests come to all, but none need be 
overcome by them. ‘* When the great 
waters overflow they shall not reach unto 
him ’? whois grounded upon our great Rock 
of Ages, Christ Jesus. The tempest may 
sweep away home and treasures, but the man 
who is anchored to God is safe. God is 
holding him in the hollow of hishand. God’s 
hand is under him, Christ’s hand is over 
him (John ro : 28, 29). No evil from either 
man or Satan can harm him, Can you say, 
*¢ Thou art my hiding-place ’’ ? (3) 

Guidance.—It would seem almost as if God 
made direct reply to the confidence David 


‘has expressed in him, saying, Yes, David, 


**T will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go,’’ It is as if one 
is telling another the way he is to take, 

A father.was giving his two sons a trolley 
ride into the country. The boys begged to 
stand on the rear platform that they might 
the better enjoy the sights about them, The 
road was curved. ‘The car swayed from side 
to side. ‘The father stood with his eye upon 
those boys, ready to grip and hold them se- 
curely whenever they were about to lose 
their footing. And so God says, ‘‘I will 
watch over you, my eye will be upon you. 
I will counsel you and show you the best 
way, but you must be willing to be guided 
and to be taught.”’ 

Why do you not tell your horse to take 
you to Aunt Mary’s, then to the post-office 
and home? How absurd! For the horse 
could not.understand, but has to be guided 
with a bit,and bridle. Why is it that we so 
often will not let God guide us, but will only 
do what is right when forced to,do so? One 
couldn’t expect more of horses, but God has 
given us intellect. Why do we have officers, 
jails, judges, courts, and reform schools, if 
it is not that many people have to be held in 
by ‘*bit and bridie’?? We human beings 
ought to be as responsive to God’s directing 
as is a feather to the wind. (4) 

A young woman was reading this Psalm 
to her grandfather, After she had finished 
the tenth verse he stopped her, and said, 
‘* Mark that text. ‘He that trusteth in the 
Lord mercy shall compass him about.’ I 
read it in my youth and believed it. Now I 
read it in my old age and thank God it has 
proved true.” . 

What blessing attends the person who 
tiusts in God? He shall be surrounded with 
mercy as one is surrounded by the air or 
sunlight. He shaJl find favor everywhere 
and in everything: at home, abroad, by 
day, by night, in society, in solitude, in sick- 
ness, in health, in life, in death, in time, in 
eternity. Little wonder that David bids us 
** be glad and shout for joy.’’ (5) 


Next Week’s Lesson 


What temptations are mentioned in Psalm 
141? 

Is temptation a good thing for us? 

Need one yield to temptation? (1 Cor. 
Io : 13.) 

Compare Hebrews 4 : 
James I : 12-14. 

Commit Philippians 4 : 13. 

How shall we overcome temptation ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


15, 16; 2: 18; 





Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
-By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 

" OW do you feel when you have done 
wrong?’’ was teacher’s first ques- 
tion, (1) 

**Mean,’’ answered Fred. 

‘*T hate myself,’’ said Carl. 

‘*Like a dog caught stealing sheep,’’ 

growled Bulldog. 

**l1ow do you suppose David felt when 
Nathan said, ‘Thou art the man,’ and he 
realized what sins he had committed ?’’ came 
next. 

** Worse than you can describe,’’ suggested 
Bert. 

**Yes,’’ said teacher, *‘he uses some very 
strange expressions to tell it.’’? He had us 
read verses three and four of the lesson and 
explained that David felt so bad he said his 
bones ached, he wanted to groan all the time, 
it seemed like a heavy weight was pressing 
down on him, and his spirit was dried up like 
the fields after a long drouth, 

‘*T never thought of saying it like that,’’ 
spoke up Bert, ‘‘ but that’s about the way 
of it.’’ (2) 

Teacher said what a terrible thing it would 
be if when we had once sinned we had to 
carry that guilt forever. What good news it 
is that there is a way by which sin can be for- 
given and our sorrow turned into joy. (3) 

We had the home questions about David’s 
gerne in the death of his child, and how 
1e repented in Psalm Fifty-one. Carl told 
how Psalm ‘Thirty-two was written afterward 
to tell how good it feels to be forgiven and 
what David had Jearned from his sad experi- 
ence. ° 

‘Then we turned to our Bibles again. Fred 
gave the three words describing wrong-doing : 
Transgression, Sin, Iniquity. Mr. Mason 
said each word had a special meaning. Trans- 
gression is running away, like going off the 
school grounds against orders. Sin is making 
a bad shot, due to a wrong aim; while 
iniquity is doing crooked work. So our sins 
are like all three of these and more. (4) 

I read the three words for forgiveness and 
teacher showed how they fitted the three 
words they were hitched to, Forgiven means 
the bad marks for going, out of bounds are 
rubbed out. Covered stands for the bad shot 
on the target being painted over ; and not im- 
puted is when the crooked work isn’t charged 
up against you. (§) 

‘What kind of teacher would he be,” 
asked Mr. Mason, ‘‘who overlooked all 
breaking of rules and rubbed out all bad marks 
whenever you asked him to?’’ (6) 

** Dead easy,’’ sneered Fatty. 

‘*How then can a just God do it?” he 
asked. When we couldn’t answer, teacher 
drew a big white cross on the board and said 
that told the whole story. Christ, by bear- 
ing our sins for us on the cross, made it pos- 
sible for God to forgive us without going back 
on his hatred of sin or his promise to punish 
it. 

Bumps had hunted out the steps back to 
joy in this lesson, and as he gave them Mr. 
Mason wrote them on the board by the cross. 
Then he added the steps down that we had 
last week till it all looked like this: 





LOOK JOY 
THOUGHT PARDON 
DESIRE FAITH 
SIN PRAYER 
GUILT CONFESSION 
PUNISHMENT—REPENT ANCE 
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He called it a sin. As soon as it was dry he 
rubbed it out with. an eraser, and said the 
sin was forgiven. Then he asked us if the 
paper was just the same as before. Of 
course we could see it was not, and he de- 
clared that every sin against God, no matter 
how quickly forgiven, leaves its mark on our 
brains, and sometimes on our bodies. 

He told a story of a poor boy who just 
grew upon the streets and learned every- 
thing wrong. He was finally sent to the re- 
form school for stealing, but after a number 
of years the governor pardoned him for 
bravery in putting out a fire. When he 
came out the things he had learned in the 
Reformatory made a man of him, and some- 
body asked him one day if he wasn’t glad he 
was sent to Plainfield. 

“*Yes,’? he answered, ‘I appreciate the 
training I got there, and 1 am grateful to the 
governor for pardoning me ; but I shall never 
cease to regret the kind of childhood I 
had.”’ (9) 

Mr. Masen said that is often the way with 
our sins. If they have been forgiven God 
will never remember them against us, and 
we can say with David: ‘* Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin 
is covered,’? but we shall still remember 
them. That’s why a boy ought to become 
a Christian early, before . has spent many 
years in sinning, for the best kind of salva- 
tion is not only to have the past forgiven, 
but so fully to yield to Christ that he will 
save us from committing any more sins. 
Greater than the joy of a sin forgiven is the 
blessedness of a sin avoided, 


Questions for Next Lesson 
For next week we have to look up: 


What traps does Satan set for boys? 

Hiow does this Psalm say people are 
caught ? 

What makes a trap so dangerous ? 

How can we tell whether a thing is a trap 
or not? 

How can we keep from being caught? 

What duties have we toward our tempted 
friends ? 

What is being done to lessen the tempta- 
tions of saloons? 


An Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
Truth. ” 


Good news that pardon is possible. 
a just God can forgive. 
leaves. 
blessed. 
Beginning. 
How do you feel when you have done wrong ? 
How do you suppose David felt? (vs. 3, 4.) 
What if we had to carry such guilt always? 
David's Repentance. 


What was David's punishment ? 

What did David do about his sin ? (Psa. 51.) 

How did Psalm 32 come to be written? 

What three words describe sin ? (vs. 1, 2). 

What three words describe forgiveness ? 

The Way of Forgiveness. 

How can God forgive sins and sill be just? 
(Blackboard. ) 

What steps back to joy does this lesson give? 
(Complete blackboard. ) 

Does forgiveness make a sin all right ? (Ob- 
ject lesson, story.) 

What is the most blessed salvation ? 

TERRE Havre, INp. 


How 
‘The marks sin 
Saved from sinning the most 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








Iie says the cross stands right at the point 
of our greatest need, but we need its influence 
every step of the way. (7) 

Bulldog’s home question was whether for- 
giveness makes a sin all right. He said he 
supposed so, It made us happy again. (8) 

‘It didn’t stop David’s baby from dying,” 
spoke up Carl, ‘‘and David must have 
always hated to remember about it.’’ 

So teacher expiained that forgiveness re- 
moves God’s wrath from being any longer 
directed at sinners, but it does not stop all 
the evil consequences. Sometimes we need 
the lesson of suffering so we won’t do it 
again. Sometimes our sin has set in motion 
a string of consequences that nothing can 
stop. If in our sin we have broken the laws 
of nature and contracted some disease, like 
consumption, forgiveness does not usually 
heal the disease. 

Then a sin always gives us sad memories 
that we can’t ever quite forget. To illus- 


trate this he dropped a blot of ink from his 
fountain-pen on a sheet of writing-paper. 





ECENTLY when taking breakfast in the 
home of a new friend we were inter- 
rupted just as the meal was being fin- 

ished by a man who had an important and 
immediate duty with my host. 

1 knew that the time of both men was val- 
uable, and that his business friend was most 
expeditious and prompt. For a moment I 
wondered how he weuld manage as to 
prayers, for 1 had been present with them 
the day before and knew their habit of family 
worship. ‘lurning to me thoughtfully, he 
said, ‘‘ We are all especially busy this morn- 
ing, will you lead us in a word of prayer that 
we may act aright to-day?’’ Afteramoment 
or two we left, each to his waiting task, but 
with the conscious presence of the Almighty 
with us. Although there may be necessity 
at times to change the form and manner of 
family worship, there is seldom if ever any 
excuse for its entire postponement or disre- 
gard. Prayer for prayer’s sake is not our 
motto nor purpose, but prayer for our own 
sake and Christ’s sake is what we need that 
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each day may be started, filled and com- 
pleted in knowing and doing his will, 





june 7 to 13 
Mon.—Psalm 32. Blessedness of Fo-giveness. 

Unacknowledged sin is unforgiven sin. 
The soul thus weighed down is cumbered 
with anxiety and wretchedness. He cannot 
feel free nor happy. Sin forgiven is a means 
to blessedness. Sinners forgiven are taught 
and led by God. ‘*I1 will instruct thee and 
teach thee.... 1 will counsel thee with 
mine eye.”’ 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Take your note of 
praise from the song-birds of the eardy morn- 
ing. They hail the streaks of breaking day 
with joyand praise. Let your morning 
prayer be filled with notes of joy and praise, 
with the clear words of thanksgiving, with 
joy and hope. Nothing so influences others 
aright, 


Tues.—Psa. 25: 1-11, Prayer for Pardon. 

Sin unconfessed is sin unpardoned, and 
the sins which we are still excusing and de- 
fending are those which bind and slay us. 
A pardoned sinner has left the obligation of 
his sin forever. It has ceased to be a sin 
when it is forgiven, just as a debt is can- 
celed when paid. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray with a sense 
of guilt in your own heart, and ask for 
pardoning love and forgiveness, Awakena 
sense of guiltin others by confessing the sin 
of vour own life. I once knewa father who 
changed the attitude of his chitdren’ by just 
praving for himself. He prayed, ‘* Dear 
Father, forgive me my many sins, and bless 
these loved ones with thy forgiveness, too.”’ 


Wed.—Psa 25: 12-22. The Goodness of Jehovah. 

Did you notice the fourteenth verse, ‘‘The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him’’? If one lives in the ‘secret of his 
presence’? all will be well. Few learn this 
**secret of a happy life,’’? but once learned 
it surpasses all other knowledge. If our 
eyes are toward him, we may be sure his 
eyes will be upon us. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Sometimes a few 
— asked in a very natural way at the 
reakfast tableas to what we should pray for 
will awaken new suggestions and ‘prepare 
the members of the family for the moments 
of worship to follow. Lt will frequently do 
much as well todo away with the feeling of 
necessity of having prayers, and will lead lo 
real enjoyment in the service. 
Thurs.—1 John 1: § to 2: 6. : 
Penitence and Pardon. 

The fifth verse of the second chapter is a 
truth to be remembered : ‘* Whoso keepeth 
his word, in him verily hath the love of God 
been perfected.’’ Think of attaining to per- 
fect love in Christ, In other words, if we 
keep his word, his word will keep us and 
perfect us. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zn all the nations 
just now there should be much prayer, both 
publicand private, for national rulers and 
leaders. Thoughtful, persistent prayer. 
Ancient Israel was taught to pray for those 
who led them. The rulers of the earth need 
constant prayer in these days of confusion 
and hatred. Only the love of Christ can 
bring present and permanent peace. 


Fri.—Luke 7: 36-50. Joy of Pardon. 

Pardoned, forgiven lives hold nothing dear 
which they can bestow upon the Redeemer. 
The treasuries of the church of Christ would 
be filled for near and far needs if Christians 
gained the loving gratitude and joy of for- 
giveness. A failure to realize sin withholds 
the knowledge and joy of pardon, 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Prav for the Sum- 
mer Daily Bible Schools throughout the 
cities of our land. Tens of thousands of 
children off the street will be keptand taught 
this summer in these schools, . Pray that the 
college students and others who teach may 
not only instruct the children wisely and 
truly, but that they themselves may gain 
new visions of eternal truths. 


Sat.—Rom. 4: 1-9, Pardon Full and Free. 

Ilow insufficient and incomp'ete our par- 
don would be if it depended upon our own 
works. Ilow hard we would try, only to 
find failure constantly staring us in the face. 
The completeness of our pardon depends 
upon Christ’s ability to pay it all. ‘* Jesus 
paid it all, all to him I owe.’’ 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray thanking God 
for the constant jovs of known forgiveness, 
Thank him that he died for us, that he has 
forgiven us, that he remembers us now, and 
that Christ is constantly praytug for us at 
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God's right hand. Thank him for his pa- 
tience with us and his eagerness to have us 
return to him when we have wandered, 


Sun.—Eph. 4 : 25:32. Living. 

To follow the simple’ teacliings of these 
sentences in Ephesians would make our 
lives anew and alter Our way of living. We 
really want to live thus, but we forget, and 
these old failings come back constantly. In 
the twenty-third verse Paul says, ‘‘ Be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind.’’ The 
thoughtful reading of the Bible will do this. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Remember in your 
prayer that this is God’s day, Ask that we 
may give him his rightful place in our time 
and thoughts to-day. Ask God towalk with 
us through all the hours and moments of 
the day, and pray that we may be able to 
keep with him in thinking and doing, Ask 
that it may trucy be his day. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 13, 1915 
Christ’s Call to the Young Men of 
To-day. (Mark 1: 16-20. Led by 

three young men). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—The call imperative (Luke 9 : 59-62). 

<f'uUES.—Call to sacrifice (John 21 : 17-19). 

WED.— Called from wealth (Matt. 19: 
16-22). 

‘THuRsS.—A heroic life (2 Cor. 6 : I-10). 

FRI.—Call to service (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 

Sat.-—Honored by His call (Rom. 1 : 1-6). 











Why should Christ appeal to young men? 
What is worth ee in Christ ? 
Name one manly work for Christ. 


HRIST’S first appeal to men,—his 
men,—is for a world ‘ wide vision. 
** Lift up your eyes,’’ is his call to his 
men, ‘*Look upon the fields.’’ And his 
conception. of the field is that it embraces the 
world. No man.can have heard the appeal 
of Jesus Christ .whose vision is limited to 
his own life, to his own country, to his own 
land, The horizon of Christ was a horizon 
that took in the world, and the mind that 
was in Christ was to,be the mind of each of 
his disciples, and their horizon and interest 
were to be no narrower than his. 


In the second place, the plea of Christ is 
not only for a world vision. It is for a vis- 
ion that shall penetrate into the real need of 
the world. There are many men in our day 
who think in terms of the world; of world 
politics, of world consciousness, of world 
explorations. But Jesus Christ demands of 
men a vision of the world that shall go be- 
yond all the surface life of man; that shall 
penetrate into his. real need and discern 
that real need as He discerned it who tells us 
that he came into the world ‘*to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’’ 

< 

It is an appeal in the third place for sym- 
pathy and for love. Christ desires no pity 
that does not include all the suffering chil- 
dren of his Father. When he lifted up his 
eyes and looked upon the multitudes, he 
saw them as sheep scattered abroad and he 
had compassion uponthem. Christ’s appeal 
to men to-day is to care for this world with 
its need which he is loving and yearning 
over now with the same pity and compassion 
which he felt for it when he was here. 


_% 

In the. fourth place,.the appeal of Christ 
to men for the world is not alone an appeal 
for sympathy and for love, it is an appeal for 
action. All the sympathy and love that are 
worthy of those names in Christ’s view are 
sympathy and love that find tlieir expression 
in action. He wants no spiritually weaken- 
ing pity that does not go out in active sym- 
pathy for those who are in need, The whole 
emphasis of our Lord was always upon act- 
ion for those who requite help. Ilis last 
commission itself put the emphasis there, 

% 

In the fifth place it is an appeal for action 
under the personal leadership of Jesus Christ 
himself. What we are going out in the 
worki to do is a great personal thing. ‘There 
would not be power in the missionary move- 





ment to enlist the life that it has enlisted, or 


‘to hold men under its spell as it is holding 


them, if it were just an impersonal move- 
ment of reform directed to the amelioration 
of the moral conditions of the world. What 
draws us is Christ, the knowledge that we 
are called as the personal followers and 
champions of a living Lord. 
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In the next place this appeal of Christ to 
men is an appeal for intense and earnest 
service. We do not want in this missionary 
enterprise the lukewarm or half-hearted ; 
the men who, having put their hand to the 
plow, are going to turn back. We do not 
need, to achieve the evangelization of the 
world, to carry our whole church with us. 
We have to remember that Christ needs only 
a few men to catch his spirit and to follow 
him, just a few men who will say about their 
lives what he said about his life, I ‘* must 
work the works of him that sent me, while 
it is day ; the night cometh, when no man 
can work’? ; who will take up this work 
in the same spirit in which he took it up of 
whom it was said that the zeal of his 
Father’s house hath eaten him up, and who 
found it his meat and his drink to do the will 
of God, 
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He is appealing to us not alone for intense 
and earnest action, but for sacrificial obed- 
ience. Men say sometimes that the great 
need of the missionary enterprise is know- 
ledge ; that if only men know they will do. 
Well, a great need of the missionary enter- 
prise is knowledge. But, after all, there are 
many men who know and are not willing to 
do. Knowledge is an essential thing, but it 
is only power to those who have something 
prior to knowledge, who are capable of being 
inflamed by it. Men sometimes say that the 
great need of the church is for individuals 
who will give millions of dollars. Well, 
perhaps the day is coming when individuals 
will give millions of dollars for the evangel- 
ization of the world. But the great need of 
the missionary enterprise is not primarily 
money. ‘The apostles had no missionary 
treasury upon which to fall back. Our Lord 
himself had no money and never relied upon 
it. Men sometimes say that what the mis- 
sionary enterprise needs is more prayer, It 
does need more prayer provided it is the 
kind of prayer that springs from the Spirit of 
sacrificial obedience. 


“ 


What Christ is waiting for is the day when 
men,—men, many or few,—men, rich or 
poor,—men, young or old, will hearken 
once more to his great command and will 
lay down their lives at his feet in absolute 
and unreserved obedience. He is here to- 
day, over against the life of every man, say- 
ing, ‘* Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do 
not the things that I say?”’ 


- 


Children at- Home 











A Squirrel’s Visit to the Robins 
A True Story 
By Eleanor Amerman Sutphen 


AST summer a pair of robins built a 
nest in a tree on the edge of our drive- 
way, and one warm, sunny day we saw 

them bringing breakfast, dinner, supper and 
several ‘* between lunches ’’ to three yawn- 
ing. hungry mouths. 

We were not the only ones who were in- 
terested in this hungry family, for they were 
noticed by a gray squirrel, who has lived for 
two years in the trees in our neighborhood, 
storing up nuts and ether provisions in 
numerous hollows, and gayly frolicking along 
the telephone wires for daily exercise. 

One morning the squirrel decided to have 
a nice juicy little robin for his Sunday din- 
ner, and he started up the tree to help him- 
self. Much to his surprise and terror, both 
Father and Mother Robin were at home, 
and decidedly objected to letting him rob 
their nursery. ‘hey flew out, and pecked 
at him with their sharp bills, so that he did 
not even take time to run down the tree, but 
scrambled into a hole as fast as he could go. 

When all seemed quiet, he put out his 
little head and peered around, when sudden- 
ly peck ! peck ! came a sharp dig on his head 
from Father Robin, and back went Mr. 
Squirrel under cover. 
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For half an hour the little-iellow was kept 
a prisoner. Then Father Robin thought 
that he had learned his lesson, so the uh- 
welcome caller was allowed to creep out and 
down the tree. 

But freedom was not yet for him, Father 
and Mother Robin were not taking any 
chances, and they hopped and flew along, 
one on each side of the squirrel, to see that 
he left by the straightest route possible— 
when he stopped, they stopped, if he turned 
to one side, Mother Robin gave him a peck. 
If he turned the other way, Father Robin’s 
sharp bill turned him back. 

Straight across the whole width of our 
lawn traveled the robber squirrel and the 
two police birds, until they reached the 
hedge, where he slipped through, and they 
went back to gét another meal for their 
hungry babies. 

Could any father and mother have taken 
better care of their family ? 


BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


What is the Psalm of the Resurrection ? 
What four men received messages oi 
doom from God without a murmur ? 
In what place could no man drink wine 
or strong drink under penalty of death? 
What seven men gave dinners to each 
other every day of the week ? 

What great musician was the grandson 
of a celebrated prophet, and had four- 
teen sons and three daughters ? 


236. 
237. 


238. 
239. 
240. 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


238. Hosea, in the passage: ‘* He hath 
smitten, and he will bind us up. After 
two days will he revive us. In the third 
day he will raise us up’’ (Hos. 6: 1, 2), 
Jehoash king of Israel, when Amaziah 
king of Judah, challenged him to battle, 
compared Amaziah, to the thistle that 
sent.to the cedar of Lebanon, saying, 
‘* Give thy daughter to my son to wife”’ 
(2 Kings. 14,:9,.10).... 

King Jehorsm of Israel, at the siege of 
Samaria (2 Kings 6 : 30). 

Uzziah, king of Israel; Miriam, the 
sister of Moses ; Gehazi, the servant of 
Elisha (2 Chron, 26 :18-21; Num. 12: 
9, 10; 2 Kings § : 26, 27). 

The ants, the conies, the locusts, and 
the spider (Prov, 30 : 24-28). 


When Dinner Comes 
One Ought te Have a Good Appetite 


A good appetite is the best sauce. It 

; a a long way toward helping in the 
isgestive process, and that is absolutely 
essential to health and strength. 

Many persons have found that Grape- 
Nuts food is not only nourishing but isa 
great appetizer, and children like the 
taste of it and grow strong and rosy 
from its use. 

It is especially the food to make a weak 
stomach strong and create an appetite 
for dinner. 

‘*T am 57 years old,” writes a Tenn. 
grandmother, ‘‘and have had a weak 
stomach from childhood. By great care 
as to my diet I enjoyed a reasonable de- 
gree of health, but never found anything 
to equal Grape-Nuts as a standby. 

‘* When I have no appetite for break- 
fast and just eat to keep up m strength, 
I take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with good rich milk, and when dinner 
comes I am hungry. While if I go with- 
out any breakfast I never feel like eat- 
ing dinner. Grape-Nuts for breakfast 
seems to make a healthy appetite for 
dinner. 

‘*My little grandson was sick with 
stomach trouble during the past summer, 
and finally we put him on Grape-Nuts. 
Now he is growing plump and well. 
When asked if he wants his nurse or 
Grape-Nuts, he a up and points 
to the cupboard. e was no trouble to 
wean at all—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Your Temperance Questions Answered 
By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens S°sintsndse, mars Ps 
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Every Sunday-sch»ol superintendent and department head shou'd 
secure at once a sample copy of the special Temperance Service for Anti- 
Tobacco Sunday prepared by Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens and published by 
The Sunday School Times Co. A two-cent stamp will bring a copy of the 
eight-page program, which is described on page 318 of this issue. You can 
supply your school with the services at the rate of $1.50 per hundred. 

Next week’s issue of The Sunday School Times will be a notable Anti- 
Tobacco Number, and additional information will be found in it upon all 
the questions here discussed by Mrs. Stevens. 





Have we scientific ground for teaching that 
the habit to the alcohol habit? 
Is there the relation of cause and effect between 
these two habits ? 


RIEF extracts from ‘* The Injury of To- 
bacco,”’ by Dr. Charles B. ‘lowns, will 
indicate the relation between the to- 

bacco habit and the alcohol habit. Dr. 
Towns says : ’ 

‘‘The characteristic action of tobacco is 
twofold : 

‘¢1, It heightens the blood-pressure. 

«*2,. Tobacco is a narcotic: it lessens the 
connection between the nerve-centers and 
the outside world. But it is a well-known 
Jaw of medicine that all drugs which in the be- 
ginning lessen nerve-action increase it in the 
end. ‘Thus, smoking finally causes appre- 
hension, hyper-excitability, muscular unrest, 
a depreciation of nerve-cells, insomnia, rest- 
lessness, irritability. 

**'Tobacco prepares the way not only for 
physical disease, but also for alcoholism and 
drug-taking. ‘The relation of tobacco and 
alcohol is a very. close one. I am prepared 
to say that for all men tobacco is an unfavor- 
able factor which predisposes to worse hab- 
its. If a boy is disposed to drink, that 
disposition will be increased by smoking, 
because the action of tobacco makes it 
normal for him to feel the need of stimula- 
tion. He is likely to go to alcohol to soothe 


‘the muscular unrest, to blunt the irritation 


he has received from tobacco. The nervous 
condition due to excessive smoking is allayed 
by alcohol. Alcohol is the legitimate conse- 
quence of tobacco. It is not altogether by 
haphazard association that saloons sell cigars. 
‘They sell them to make a man buy more 
drinks.’’? (From ‘* The Injury of Tobacco,”’ 
by Dr. Charles B. Towns. Temperance Leaf- 
let No. 6, International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 1416 Mallers Building, Chicago.) 





For use in five-minute temperance exercises, 
to be given before our whole Sunday-school, 
we want timely temperance posters, which 
will show the progress and the present c >ndi- 
tion of the temperance movement. 1. Where 
can we get such posters, and at what cost? 2. 
Suggest methods of using. [This is the com- 
posite of similar questions from many inquirers. } 


HE most up-to-date posters would be 
enlarged reproductions of the temper- 
ance cartoons appearing in daily pa- 

pers and periodicals. 

(1) In the Review of Reviews for May, 
1915, is a selection of forcible temperance 
cartoons, illustrating an enlightening editor- 
jal on ** Worki-wide War on Alcohol and 
Narcotics. Sunday-school officers, teachers, 
and scholars should make acquaintance of 
this article and the cartoons, 

(2) (Of special value.) Catalogue of Tem- 

erance Posters, from American Issue Pub- 
fishing Co., Westerville, Ohio. Send a two- 
centstamp. This catalogue contains repro- 
ductions in pictures in colors of fifty scien- 
tific and statistical posters, and about fifty 
other cartoons. No such compilation of 
condensed temperance truth has ever been 
available. You need this catalogue; send 
to-day. 

(3) Latest ** Wet-and-Dry’’ Map of the 
United States (large size), from National 
W. C, T. U., Evanston, Ill., 1§ cents. 

2. Method of Using.—Devote five minutes 
once a month, or once a week, to the tem- 
perance poster five-minute exercise. Several 
weeks in advance assign to each class, espe- 
cially the teen-age classes, one cartoon or 
one poster, letting each class select and en- 
large its own poster. 

At the appointed time let one class mem- 
ber display the cartoon, stating the main 


_truth expressed, and let other class members 


give concrete instances illustrating this truth. 
For example: The cartoon on page 525 in 
the Review of Reviews for May shows the 





international water-wagon speeding along, 
carrying Russia, France, Japan, etc., as pas- 
sengers. Hanging on behind, one hand 
clinging to the car, his feet dragging on the 
ground, is Uncle Sam. ‘* Will He Make 
It?’’ is the title of this cartoon. Half a 
dozen class members could participate in 
presenting this cartoon : 


First Member.—Display cartoon, give the 
title, name characters on the water- 
wagon, call attention to Uncle Sam’s 
efforts—one minute. 

Second Member,—State Russia’s action con- 
cerning vodka—one-half minute. 

Third Member.—State position of France 
concerning absinthe—one minute. 

Fourth Member,—State Britain’s position— 
one-half minute. 

Fifth Member.—Speak for Japan—one-half 
minute. 

Sixth Member.—Display United States ‘*Wet- 
and-Dry’’ map with its eighteen Pro- 
hibition states, and many other near- 
prohibition states, to show Uncle Sam’s 
close hold on the water-wagon, even 
though he is not yet aboard—one minute. 


Thorough drill, thorough preparation in 
putting concrete facts into condensed form, 
would bring the presentation of this cartoon 
easily within the compass of five minutes. 

A scientific poster could be explained by a 
teacher or a teen-age boy or girl; A health 
poster could be treated by a doctor, etc. 


Please give a list of practical literature on 
the tobacco question helpful to Sunday-school 
workers, 

CIENTIFIC Temperance Journal for 
May, 915; special Anti - Narcotic 
Number. Supplied by Scientific ‘Fem- 

perance Federation, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, 15 cents, 

2. The Sunday School Times Company, 
Philadelphia, issues a number of good leaf- 
lets; Send 10 cents in stamps for samples. 

3. The Temperance Section of the Report 
of the 1914 International Sunday School 
Convention contains a valuable address on 
**'Tobacco,’’ given by Dr. Charles B. Ham- 
ilton. Dr. Hamilton is a specialist, his prac- 
tise dealipg with those addicted to the drink, 
drug, and narcotic habits. (International 
Report supplied by International Sunday 
School Association, 1416 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, $1). 

4. The Anti-Cigarette League of America, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago. Send 10 cents 
for a sample package. A sample copy of 
The Boy Magazine will also be sent for 10 
cents. 

5. Massachusetts Anti-Cigarette League, 
67 Milk Street, Boston, Send 5 cents in 
stamps for samples. 

6. “Injury of Tobacco,’’ International 
Temperance Leaflet No. 6, written by Dr. 
Charles B. Towne, United States Govern- 
ment expert and commissioner on opium and 
narcotics. Send 2 cent stamp to Zillah Fos- 
ter Stevens, 1520 Langdon Street, Alton, Ill. 





BALTIMORE, MD.—Four of the leading boys 
in my class, averaging nineteen years old, 
promise that they will stop using cigarettes, 
sign the Anti-Cigarette Pledge, and help me to 
get the other bovs to do the same, if I can fur- 
nish scientific proof that the cigarette is 
harmful, Nothing but scientific truth will be 
accepted. One of the boys is a medical stu- 
dent; all of them quote the example of an 
eminent physician in one of our universities 


who uses many cigarettes. Where can I secure 


scientific facts concerning the cigareite ? 


ype temperance section of the Official Re- | 


port of the Fourteenth International Sun- 
day School Convention at Chicago, 1914 
(p. 368), contains the outline of an address by 


Dr. Charles L. Hamilton, giving the funda- | 


mental,*¢cientific facts concerning the injury 
of tobacco and cigarettes. The. main facts 
are, smoking means: (1) Jpure blood, This 
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means impoverished muscles and imperfect 
nutrition of the brain cetis, thus hindering 
ordinary, everyday pening, (2). Lucreased 
blood pressure, one cattse of Briyht’s disease 
of the kidneys. (3) Heart dtsease—different 
hinds. (4) Arterio-sclerosis, or hardening of 
the arteries, which means one is getting old. 
(5) Damage to the highest brain centers, re- 
sulting in impairment of the conception of 
right and wrong, which often easily ate to 
criminality. 

2. Anti-Narcotic Numbers of the Scien- 
tific ‘Temperance Journal, 23 ‘Trull Street, 
Boston, ten cents each ; also charts from the 
same source. ‘These are convincing to any 
open-minded student, 

3. Large chart: ‘* Students of College— 
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Smokers and Non-Smokers,’’ by Dr. J. W. 
Seaver, Yale University ; supplied by Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Cigarette League, 67 Milk 
Street, Boston. This organization also sup- 
eS other good material along ‘the same 
ine. 

4 A book of Anti-Cigarette Charts, pub- 
lished by C, W. Baines, Newport News, 
Va.; price $1. Among these rare espe- 
cially good charts: ‘* Nicotine and Physi- 
cal Development,’’ ** Tobacco Users and 
Consumption,’’ **The School-Boy and the 
Cigarette,’’ 

5. **The Injury of Tobacco,”? Temper- 
ance Leaflet, No. 6, International Sunday 
School Association, 1416 Mallers Building, 
Chicago. Send two cent stamp. 





= “BILLY’ SUNDAY 
“Grea 


is easily the greatest gospel song book of modern times. A million 
copies have been issued in two years, and the demand continues to 
w. A returnable copy will be mailed you for examination, so don’t 
y failtosee this great book before purchasing tor any of the departments 
via of your church work. 
‘100, Manila $12.50 per 100 not prepaid. 


















The greatest evangelist of modern times 


naturally insists on having the very best 
gospel song book obtaina 


t Revival Hymns No. Two” 









Cash prices: Cloth $25 per 100, limp $18 per 











THE RODEHEAVER COMPAN 


AG “* Children’s Day Services “The Rodeheaver kind—the best kind.” 
1915 issue. 5 cents per copy, 55 cents per dozen, $4.35 per 100, prepaid. 
Send for a sample copy of the great new choir paper—“ The Gospel Choir.” 


Send at once for free sample copies of the 


CHICAGAO: = «= 1093 Monon Buildi 
PHILA SP enia : '374 Lippincott Building | 











ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE ? 


Are things going wrong in your school ? 
Do teachers and officers lack interest in their work ? 





Are scholars restless, unruly, and inattentive ? 
Are you responsible in any way for the lack ot interest among your 


co-workers ? 


What brings inspiratien to you that holds you in the work with such 


joy and power ? 


Then why not introduce your co-workers to The Sunday School 
Times, and let them and their work be benefited by its practical methods 


and lesson hglps ? 





The Sunday Schoo] Times will count it a privilege to send each of 
them a three-weeks’ trial of the paper free upon your request. 


Will you make the request ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 


1031 WALNUT STREET, - ~ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for Book Department Catalog ue. 











Cleans Stair Carpets 


Yes, and also gets ALL the dirt from rugs 
carpets, mattings, mattresses, furniture, an 
corners, in a way impossible with ordinary 
Vacuum sweepers. 














on request, Write for it 
Catalog No. 698219 





















The trays of Reed 
& Barton’s Indi- 
vidual Services for 
Communion are 
very light and possese our patented celluloid 
lining which renders them noiseless. 


Reed & Barton, Silversmiths 


Taunton, Mass. Fifth Ave. and 324’St., New York 











CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Globe Furniture Co., Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 


Ghe Funday Schoo! Cimes 


Philadelphia, May 29, 1915 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, payable in 
advance, for either old or new subscribers, 
in the United States and Canada, These 
rates include postage : 








$1 00 Five or more copies, either to 
bd separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 

$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
I 5 

One copy, five years, $6.00. 


e One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will se stowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscrib- 
ers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications 
of The Sunday School Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


per year. 
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Remove the Cause 


of 
When you feel weak, tired 
out, or unrefreshed by sleep or 


when your appetite and di 
tion on Pn som will ao 
invaluable tonic in 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 









VSTEMATICBIBLE STUDY 


the study of the Bible and methods 
of practical Christian work by cor- 
respondence, which is being received 
more favorably than ever before. We 


are offering 
Eight Distinct Courses 


These courses give a wide range of 
choice, and we are quite confident we 
have a course that will meet your need. 
Our prospectus and other literature, 
which we will be pleased to send you, 
will tell the story. Address 





The Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. A 8, 153-163 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


“* OME -MAKING, THE KEW | iN,” ism x00-pp. il- 
lustrat :-~ Home study 
Domestic Sctence courses. Fort home-making, teach- 


tag and well-paid positions. American ScHOOoL oF 
Home Economics; go2 WV, 69th St., Cuicaco, Itt. 


RANKLIN COL LEG Now Sea, Sats 


year 
co-ed ; to 200; intercollegiate 
debates, athletics, etc.; $180 and up; catalog. 
WA NTE —To find a strong Christian 
4 home for two children of 
a Presbyterian Minister: Boy fourteen years and girl 
eight years. ‘They have most charming personality, 
but need the care of a good home (their mother being 
deceased). If after a reasonable time there should be 
a desire to adopt them, the father’s consent could be 
secured if all is satisfactory to both parties. Photos 
can be sent if desired. hese children are of fine 
“fibre ’’ and will honor any home. Address, J. H. 
Jefferis, 181501819 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“CHALFON TE ee ae 
ATLANTIC city. S— — acwava & 
{ fas On THE BEACH 











\ THE L608 COMPANY 


A OPEN ALL THE YEAR. POCONO MAN@R, PA. 
Unger Quaker management ; 1,800 feet above sea 
level; 800 acres ; finest scenery in Pocono Moun- 
tains ; tabie, water and Friendly environment ; pri- 
vate baths; exhilarating golf, tennis and bowling ; 
ample garage ; fine stone roads. ler. 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 


AND ORGANS 


terms. Send for free catalog. State which—piano or or- 
gan. Williams Piano &0rgan Co. ‘Dept. Chicago 


“THE SANITARY” contin 


catalog and list of thousands 
charches using our cups. Write. 
Oeommuntion Outfit Co. 
th Btreet, 


Reehester, N. ¥. 














dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 1imes. 


for homes and churches sent on | 
approval. Factory prices and easy | 








Life Stories from 


Some of the miracles of grace in twice-born 
men and women who heard Billy Sunday 


L 


| 


Paterson’s Revival 
By Burton H. Allbee 





ve Y FATHER has had to find me a 
place in a mill where I can earn 
money to help support the family. 

His business has fallen off so of late that he 

doesn’t make enough to keep us.’’ 

This was not an unusual statement for a 
girl in a mill town to make. But in this in- 
stance the young woman is the daughter of a 
saloon-keeper, and she was telling how her 
father’s bnsiness has declined since Billy 
Sunday preached ‘‘incidentally,’’ as he calls 
it, about the liquor traffic. The saloon is situ- 
ated in what is the worst locality in Paterson 
and represents in a degree what the influence 
has been all over the city, ‘Thirty-three sa- 
loons are closed ; one bottling establishment 
and two wholesale places will not renew their 
licenses. 

On the seventh Sunday the evangelist 
preached on ‘*The Trail of the Serpent’’ to 
men alone and ever six hundred accepted his 
invitation to come forward to take their stand 
for Christ. And all the eleven thousand pres- 
ent pledged themselves to work against the 
liquor traffic, Over thirty thousand men have 
promised to work against **booze.’’ -Appar- 
ently they are living up to their agreement. 

< 


**Come on, men ofthe navy. Come down 
here and shake my hand. ‘Take your stand 
for God as you would take it for your coun- 
try,’’ cried Billy Sunday at the close of his 
sermon one evening, anddown the trail came 
five hundred bluejackets from the fleet then 
at anchor in the Hudson kiyer. Among them 
was Jack Cardiff, arguing with them, point- 
ing out the advantages of — such a step. 
And they came in a body, shoulder to shoul- 
der, marching for the Lord, just as they would 
go into battle if ordered, It was inspiring. 

Mrs, J. Finley Shepard, formerly Miss 
Helen Gould, sent them to Paterson and paid 
for their dinner. They made their reserva- 
tion by wireless and the enthusiasm evoked 
by their coming exceeded anything seen 
during the campaign thus fdt, ‘The evangel- 
ist himself joined in this enthusiasm and his 
talk was punctuated by numerous allusions to 
such things and sayings as the sailors under- 
stood, And they responded. They trooped 
down the trail as one man while the choir 
breathed its musical invitation and the people 
in the tabernacle stood breathless. 


** My boy,’’ said an elderly mother, as she 
led her son down the sawdust trail to shake 
Billy Sunday’s hand, And back of that walk 
together along the trail were long years of 
prayer and supplication, long years when the 
mother’s heart ached and she feared for the 
safety of her son. Now it was all over, and 
she saw him in the penitent’s seat, with the 
men of God about him. Her faith had made 
him whole, 


“ 

**I will go if you will, Bill.’’ A fine- 
looking young fellow was talking to his 
friend, They had attended all the meetings 
at the tabernacle they could. ‘They had 
been there every night, breaking all engage- 
ments elsewhere while the tabernacle meet- 
ings lasted. They got off as many afternoons 
as they could, They listened, profoundly 
impressed from- the very first, Now the 
time was approaching when the man who 
had interested them must leave. They were 
still wavering, yet they had both about made 
up their minds and the suggestion to Bill 
was enough. Arm in arm they walked down 
the sawdust trail, 

< 

Step softly into this hallway and listen toa 
discussion that is going on inside the room 
adjoining. A young girls’ club is meeting. 
Several members have hit the trail. They 
are just now engaged in an earnest consider- 
ation ot whether or not the club shall give 
its regular monthly dance. This dance is a 
select, private affair in which most of the 
young men are either brothers or sweethearts 
of the girls. But listen: 

** No, girls, I can’t dance any more after 
what I have heard. I am not so much afraid 
of the effect on myself, but I understand 
many things now that I never thought of be- 
fore. I cannot do it again.’’? Another and 
another, all of whom had hit the trail, agreed. 


question was to be put to a vote, when one 
who had not hit the trail rose and said : 

** Girls, I have not hit the trail, so that 
does not influence me. But I have learned, 
too, from hearing what Mr. Sunday has had 
to say about dancing. I, too, am done. I 
suggest that the club end its dances,’’ 

Silence fora moment, and then it- was 
done. - This girls’ club, none of whose mem- 
bers ever had evil thoughts or intentions 
in connection with their dances, saw that 
dancing was folly, and it is over for them. 


Into a prayer-meeting held in a home 
staggered a man more or less under the in- 
fluence of liquor, He didn’t know how he 
got there. It was apparently a mistake. 
But the people of God made him welcome. 
Two sat beside him to see that he didn’t fall 
from his chair. The meeting ended. He 
had not been much impressed. But he was 
taken home, and a promise exacted that he 
would go to the tabernacle meeting the next 
day. No one believed that he would keep 
the promise, but he did. Something in the 
sermon about liquor roused him to a sense 
of his condition. Le took the evangelist’s 
hand and declared to his friends that he was 
done. And he is, Ata later prayer-meet- 
ing he told those who had helped him that 
he would never drink another drop. And 
he continued, ** You can go and ask my wife 
if she hasn’t already got a better husband.”’ 

% 

According to present plans, Philadelphia is 
to have the party for a day or two. The 
Sundays will then go on to Winona Lake, 
and from there to Denver, Colorado, where 
those who won the battle for state-wide pro- 
hibition last fall are going to celebrate the 
event. Billy and Ma Sunday, to whom they 
ascribe much ‘of the victory, have been in- 
vited as their special guests.-And from’ Denver 
they plan to go to Hood River, Oregon, 
where Billy will rest his tired, worn-out body 
amid the apple orchards that flourish beneath 
the shadows of those wonderful mountains, 
After his rest he will renew his attack on sin, 
going to Omaha, Nebraska, next September, 
from there to Trenton, New Jersey, andthen 
Syracuse, New York, ‘ 


“ 

Sir Henry Randall and his assistant, A. G, 
Smith, have been here from England to pre- 
sent the formal invitation for Mr, Sunday to 
go there this summer and assist in the nation- 
wide campaign for prohibition, ‘‘I am not 
a temperance advocate,’’ the great preacher 
says. ‘*What I say about the saloon is 
merely incidental. I am an evangelist, and 
I preach temperance only asa part of my 
evangelistic work. If I preached my booze 
sermon to an English audience I doubt if 
they would get me.’? The two messengers 
from England heard ** The Trail of the Ser- 
pent,’? and agreed that it was a marvelous 
presentation of the subject, and declared that 
it is just such sermons or speeches that Eng- 
land needs. But the Sundays are clear as 
to their decision. They will remain in 
America ani rest and resume their work in 
the fail as originally planned. 

% 

At the close of the sixth week the attend- 
ance had been 625,374. The converts num- 
bered 12,190. It is expected as this is 
written that more than two thousand will hit 
the trail during the week to come. ‘The 
Saturday and Sunday just passed saw 1.784 
trail-hitters at those five meetings alone. 
This answers the question frequently asked 
as to whether he could get hold of Pat- 
erson with its mixture of races and presuma- 
bly large proportion of persons who would 
have no use for him or his teachings. He 
has touched Paterson’s heart as nothing else 
has ever touched it. Mr. Sunday could suc- 
ceed anywhere. He has the message men 
have been waiting to hear, and he presents it 
in a way they understand. 

Ministers are planning that the last day, 
Sunday, May 23, Pentecostal Sunday, shall 
be a Pentecost for Paterson. Four meetings 
will be held that day, and they confidently 
expect that prayer will be answered, and the 
Lord will work great wonders. 


(Lesson for June 13) 


‘told you to take 
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If a King’s Doctor 


Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed 
—for you know that a 
King’s Doctor must be a 
man of highest professional 
standing. You would take 


Sanatogen feeling confi- 
dent that it would do the 
things promised; give you 
fresh vigor, fortify your 


system as no other tonic 
could. 


i, Now it io, fase 
ysicians to 
deanger BoE hes 


Re old 
accompanying “ 
Dr. Kuhn.) 


ve 

written us, some telling of its power 

to strengthen the nerves, others of its 

pees to enrich the blood and up- 

uild the system, and still others of 

its ates Bs qualities as an aid to 
ion. 


Such are the credentials of Sana- 
togen - should, they must con- 
vince you that Sanatogen has a serv- 
ice to perform in your case. 


Sanatogen is sold b q 
everywhere in PB roy m. 
1.00 up. 


Grand Prise, International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913. 


Dr. Ernest Ott 
Late King Edward’s physician, 
Marienbad, writes : 

‘I have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years in my practice with 
excellent results. ‘Thése results have 
been notably good in the case of elderly 

ople when it was desired to build up 
the strength, to stimulate bodily func- 
tions, and to improve the circulation of 
the blood.” 


Dr. Conrad Kuhn 
Physician to the Court of H. I. M., 
the Emperor of Austria, writes : 


“Il have had the very best results 
from Sanatogen in the treatment of 
frail, anaemic children and patients suf- 
fering from wasting diseases.” 






for a Free Copy of ‘* Nerve 
Health Regained.”” \t you wish to learn 

more about Sanatogen before you use - it, 
write for a copy of this booklet, beautifully illustrated and 
comprising facts and information of the greatest interest. 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The club was about evenly divided. The 
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26 G Irving Place New York 














